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INTRODUCTION 


CAN YOU PROVE THAT GOD EXISTS ? 


Strictly speaking, you cannot prove anything except con- 
clusions already contained in definitions. You can prove 
problems of Euclid because they are implied in the original 
definitions and axioms. You can prove the multiplication 
table because numbers are abstractions created by the human 
mind. You can prove that twice three is six because that is 
what “six’’ and ‘“‘three’’ mean. But, strictly speaking, you 
cannot prove that the world exists, or that anybody exists 
besides yourself, or even that you yourself existed yesterday. 
Still, it is most reasonable to believe that the world and that 
other men do really exist, and there are many arguments which 
combine to make it the most reasonable belief to hold that God 
exists also. 


How WOULD YOU PROVE, THEN, IN THIS SENSE, THAT 
GOD EXISTS ? 


That question would require a whole series of lectures to 
answer it. But, briefly, I should go on these lines. I should 
argue from the outside world first, and say that (a) it must 
have had a beginning (the etiological or cosmological “‘ proof ’’), 
and (b) that it shows evidence of mind and purpose behind it 
(the teleological ‘‘ proof’’). Then I should argue from the 
world within us, from our sense of right and wrong, to the 
existence of an absolute goodness (the argument from conscience), 
and, lastly, the strongest argument, viz., that from history, I 
should refer to what He has done in the world, especially in 
the Person of Jesus Christ. There are other arguments, but 
these are the chief heads. 


The above represent questions often put to me in 
various forms during eight years Christian Evidence 
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work on Sunday afternoons in Hyde Park when, after 
giving a lecture, I used to invite discussion, as well 
as the sort of answers I gave to them. A number of 
these, together with illustrations to justify my statements, 
have been published by the S.P.C.K., under the title of 
Question Time in Hyde Park. (1) The following pages 
represent the series of lectures that, I say, would be 
required to answer them all satisfactorily. I have 
given them from time to time there in the open 
air. 

I generally used to write out beforehand a syllabus 
or outline of what I was going to say. This served, 
when pinned up in front of the desk I spoke from, first 
to gather an audience, and then to tell those who came 
up afterwards what I was talking about. Even if 
they joined us after the lecture was half over, it helped 
them (I hope) to pick up the train of the argument. 
If they had to leave before I had finished, it showed 
what I was leading up to. 

I have used that same material for lade at King’s 
College (University of London), for sermons and 
addresses in Church, for exercises in Homiletic Lectures, 
and for short articles in the Church Press. The 
difference of conditions makes for differences of style 
in delivery. I have, here in writing, tried to keep my 
actual audience in mind; but with the pen you are 
bound to express yourself differently. I have added 
references and quotations which I should have liked to 


1. These are published in five little paper-covered books at 
sixpence each : 


Series I. Belief in God. 

Series II. The Teaching and Person of Christ. 

Series III. The Bible and the Creeds. 

Series IV. Christianity in History. 

Series V. Christianity and Conduct. 

The five are published bound in one volume, with an index, 
price six shillings. 
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use in the Park but could not, as they are too long to 
be effective in speech. I hope, however, that my 
readers may have leisure and patience to study them 
and follow them up in the books they are taken from. 
Indeed I have often put them in as sign-posts to 
passages the whole of which should be read. In other 
words I have had students in mind as well as mere 
inquirers. 

The following is my outline of the first lecture as I 
wrote it out in large letters and pinned it up on the 
front of my desk : 


WHY WE BELIEVE IN GOD. 
LECTURE I 
THE ‘“‘ AETIOLOGICAL ”’ OR “ First CAUSE ’’ ARGUMENT. 


I. Cause and Effect. 
(a) ‘‘ Which came first, the hen or the egg ? ”’ 
(0) Primary and secondary causes, 
(c) The unity of the World. 


Il. Is This Argument Still Valid ? 
(a2) “ Impossible to imagine creation.”’ 
(b) ‘‘ Has not Evolution destroyed it ? ”’ 
(c) “Does not Evolution drive God far 
away?” 

III. What Does It Tell Us of God ? 
(a) His unity, immensity and power. 
(0) Leading us no further than Pantheism. 
(c) Can we get a broader idea ? 
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LECTURE I 
THE ZETIOLOGICAL OR “‘ First CAUSE’? ARGUMENT 


‘“‘Ecce sunt celum et terra; clamant quod facta 
sint; mutantur enim atque variantur.” 

“The heavens and the earth are there; they cry 
out that they were made; for they vary and 
change.” 

Augustine, Confessions, Bk. XI, ch. IV, § 6. 


34 es > , Q e 3 Cas 
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> - 2) /, 
avayKnv eva. yever Oat. 
“ That which is created must, we affirm, of necessity 


be created by a cause.” 
Plato, Tima@us 28. 


I Am often asked here in the Park: “‘ Can you give me 
any one proof that there is a God?” and I always 
answer that to give the whole of our reasons for believing 
_in God would require a course of at least four lectures, 
that I am ready to do that again any time, as I have 
done it from time to time before. JI am going to do it 
again now. I only ask that you will listen with your 
best attention and not interrupt—unless indeed I say 
something that I should not say, something unwarranted 
or unfair, in which case I hope you will pull me up at 
once—that you will not interrupt but will keep your 
questions to the end, when I will answer them if I can, 
and if I cannot I will say so. Indeed, if you will then 
ask questions I shall be grateful, as it is only if people 
will ask questions that I can find out what they want 
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to know and whether I have made myself understood.* 

But before I begin, may I call your attention to two 
or three points? JI am going to try to give you some 
of our reasons for believing in God, but, please remember, 
belief does not come by logic. It is not by argument 
that men get faith. (1) We believe in God, not because 
of proofs, though—as I shall try to show—there are 
proofs in plenty, but just as we believe in men, in 
political opinions, or in anything else. We believe for 
a variety of reasons. Our beliefs may be upset by 
“ difficulties,” and those difficulties may be cleared 
away by the same way that they came, by talking and 
arguing, but the best of arguments do little more. We 
believe in a man because we like him, because we know 
him, because other people speak well of him. We then 
ask: ‘‘Am I right in trusting him?” and argue out 
our reasons for trusting him, but all zat comes after- 
wards. Arguments confirm our belief, but do not 
create it. (2) : 

Again, our arguments for belief in God are cumulative. 
In this or in any big question there are a number of 
points involved, and you only realise the strength of 
the case when you find how a number of reasons converge 
on one point. Our proofs are like the strands of a rope, 
not like the links of a chain. The strength of a chain 
is that of the weakest link, but that of a rope is a great 
deal more than that of all the strands taken one by one. 
You remember the fable of the old man and his sons 
and the bundle of sticks? They could break the sticks 
one by one, but not when bound up together. Soa 
single chain of reasoning may break down at some 





* As a matter of fact I did not begin like this as the audience 
only slowly gathers together and for the first few minutes the 
speaker must mark time and “ collect his crowd.” If I was 
interrupted I used to say something like the above, or, if I was 
not, I used to take an opportunity of introducing something of 
the sort in the course of my lecture. 
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weak point, but a number of proofs support one another 
if they are really connected. Some appeal to one type 
of mind and others to another, but the real strength 
is that of all taken together. I know of no more 
impressive argument for Theism than to take a book 
like that of my former colleague, Dr. A. Caldecott, his 
Philosophy of Religion in England and America (3) and 
just to turn over its pages. It is a sort of dictionary 
of English-speaking writers on the subject of Theism, 
and to see how, one after another, men of quite different 
temperaments, and for quite different reasons, give their 
reasons for belief in one God is extraordinarily con- 
vincing. They do not all have the same idea of God. 
Some, indeed, like Herbert Spencer, only argue for the 
“great unknowable,” but the converging independent 
lines of argument all furnish a strong proof for our 
belief. For as Bishop Butler said once: ‘“ Probable 
proofs by being added not only increase the evidence, 
but multiply it.” (4) 

So we get what is called the argument e consensu 
gentitum, the argument “ from the consent of mankind,”’ 
which I am not going to dwell upon. It is the argument 
that all races of men believe in God or gods. It is, I 
believe, the opinion of the ablest anthropologists that 
this is so, but even if it is the case that some of the 
lowest savages are without any religion, it has been 
true of civilised and thinking man. The most natural 
explanation of the fact is that God is there to be known, 
and that different people have found out different things 
about Him, that different thinkers have given different 
reasons for their belief which, taken together, represent 
areal body of truth. So I will ask you for your sustained 
attention. We want to see the proofs as a whole. 
But we want something more than that. As we have 
seen, mere proofs lead us a very little way, even if they 
remove obstacles. I shall try, therefore, to set before 
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you in turn four of the chief arguments for belief in 
God, first stating each as simply and clearly as I can; 
then seeing how far it is still valid or how far the old 
way in which it was put has been affected by modern 
thought; and then, what matters most, what the 
argument tells us, and what it does not, about the being 
and nature of God. 


I 


To-day our subject is what is sometimes called the 
/Etiological Proof of Theism or of belief in one God. 
The word is derived from the Greek word aitia or 
“cause.”’ It is sometimes also called the “ First Cause ”’ 
argument, or the argument from creation, or from 
causation. 

In its popular form it is perhaps best put in the old 
puzzle of the hen and the egg—a puzzle, I believe, at 
least as old as Plutarch. (5) Itis the question: “ Which 
came first, the hen or the egg?” If you say “the 
egg,’ the questioner asks: ‘‘ Where did the hen that 
laid it come from?’ Ifyou say “the hen,” he says, 
“Where was the egg from which it was hatched ? ” 
In other words everything must have a cause. Nothing 
can come of nothing. Every cause was in turn an effect 
of some cause before it. 

This is what we mean by a cause—the combination 
of conditions that we observe as preceding an effect. (6) 
We know nothing of why they produce the effect but 
we notice that they precede it, and in proportion as we 
see that one set of circumstances is followed by a 
certain result we assume, and quite wisely, that there 
is some connexion between the two. (7) We have to 
think of things in this chain of cause and effect, but it 
is impossible to think of an endless chain. As far as 
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our imagination goes it is impossible to think of things 
either beginning or not beginning. We cannot imagine 
them going back for ever, and, if we think of their start- 
ing, we at once say: “‘ What was there before ? and what 
started them?’’ But though our imagination fails 
and we cannot picture it, there is a logical necessity for 
some originating power or cause. (8) This we call the 
First Cause to distinguish it from the others which, we 
saw, were themselves in turn effects, and speak of as 
“secondary causes.” This first cause, we Christians 
say, is God. 

The puzzle of the origin of things is as old as 
philosophy. (9) As soon as men began to think seriously, 
they came across it. Aristotle, ‘‘ the master of those 
who know,” (10) as Dante calls him because of his all- 
round knowledge—he was the man to whom we owe 
our present division of the different subjects of study 
into logic, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, ethics, politics, 
etc., for he lectured on them all—Aristotle dealt with the 
question. He declared that there were three factors in 
the world. First, there was matter which he said was 
moved and did not move anything; it was dead and 
inert in itself, the material out of which the world was 
made. Then there was nature which was moved and 
also moved itself; it was all alive, made up of trees, 
animals, men, changing, variable, growing, struggling, 
succeeding and failing. And, thirdly, there was God 
who moved all things and was Himself unmoved, the 
unchanging background behind all that varies, holding 
all things together, the fixed element in relation. to 
which they were all said to move. (11) His teaching 
passed into the stock of later philosophy which spoke of 
the primum mobile, the first source of all motion. 

Dante in his description of Paradise follows the 
philosophy of his time and describes heaven as made 
up of seven spheres revolving round the earth and 
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called after the planets, while beyond all, filling all 
space, is the primum mobile filled by God Himself. 
The language of philosophy passed into the church, 
and we find it to-day in our hymns. Ambrose wrote 
one for the gth hour beginning : 


“Rerum Deus tenax vigor 
Immotus in te permanens,” 


or in English : 


‘‘O God, creation’s secret source 
Thyself unmoved all nature’s force,’”’ (12) 


or in another translation : 


“O Strength and Stay upholding all creation 
Who ever dost Thyself unmoved abide.”’ (13) 


or, aS we put it in the popular hymn as appealing to 
our feelings rather than to philosophy : 


“ Change and decay in all around I see, 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” (14) 


But that is not all. Though things are always 
changing, nothing is ever destroyed. Even if the hen 
is killed and eaten, the stuff it was made of is taken up 
into the body of the man who eats it. So when water 
boils it goes off in steam, and the steam is carried off in 
the air, and condenses into clouds, and falls again in 
rain, and sinks into the earth, and comes up again 
in a spring, and is collected in a reservoir, and is pumped 
into cisterns, and flows from the cisterns through a tap, 
and so on. When a fire burns it consumes the coal as 
we say, but really only splits up its elements into 
different forms. Our bodies waste away by the wear 
and tear of life, but the matter of which they are made 
up recombines in other forms. We can trace the 
chain of causes forwards or backwards but, as far as 
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we can see, the sum remains the same. At any rate 
this is an assumption of natural science which is known 
as the “ law of permanence of matter.”’ (15) 

Again, the force that works through cause and effect 
is always dissipating itself, but is never destroyed. 
When you put a number of billiard balls in a row and 
drive another against the one at the end, the force of 
its impact will pass from one to the other and come 
out undiminished at the end, making the last one roll 
away. If you throw a stone into the water, you see the 
circles of waves spreading out and growing fainter, but 
they only grow fainter because they grow bigger; the 
force of the first throwing remains the same. So, even 
if force can change its form, if electricity can be turned 
into heat, and heat into motion, and motion into light, 
the sum of force remains the same. If food with its 
chemical powers is consumed in effort, the amount 
remains constant. This is the theory, also accepted, I 
believe, in all natural science, known as the “ law of 
conservation of energy.’’ (16) 

So all the different things in the world are interwoven. 
Each is linked to a preceding cause, which can be split 
up into anumber of causes. Take a flower, for instance. 
Before you could get that flower there had to be soil 
for it to grow in, water to moisten that soil, a seed for 
it to spring from, the sun to make it grow, air to supply 
parts of its material, a gardener to plant it. Each of 
these causes needed a similar group of causes to produce 
it, and they were also causes of many other flowers. 
In different combinations they were causes of many 
other things. Thus everything in the world is linked 
up with other things. This is called the principle of 
contingency from the Latin word contingo, I touch. (17) 

These three laws or principles make us realise both 
that ex nihilo nihil fit, that “nothing can come of 
nothing,” and that there is a unity in all these causes. 
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None of them stand by themselves. To know everything 
about anything, say about the flower I spoke of just 
now, we should have to know all about the whole world 
and its origin, as well as all about the gardener and all 
his ancestors. (18) 

Tennyson has put this finely in what has become the 
classic illustration of the argument a contingentia mundt, 
“from the contingency of the world.” 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


To start anywhere will lead you to the whole universe. 
It will lead you first through the whole body of secondary 
causes, and because the greater cannot come from the 
less it will lead you to the great first cause. (19) That 
first Cause we call God, the creator of heaven and earth. 


II 


“ But,”’ people say, “is that really any good as an 
argument ? We can’t form any conception of a first 
cause like that; can we believe in it? Does it mean 
anything to us if we can’t form any idea of it ? ”’ 

Undoubtedly we cannot form any very clear idea of 
it, but I should not go so far as to say we cannot form 
any atall. Still, granted that we can’t fully understand 
it, isn’t that the case with lots of other things that we 
both believe in and work with? Nothing that exists is 
fully understood. We are very far from fully under- 
standing our fellow-men, yet we believe in them (or 
vefuse to trust them) and work with them. As we have 
just seen, we don’t fully understand what a flower is 
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“all in all,’’ yet we pick flowers, and plant them, and 
like them. Only abstract ideas are fully understood 
and only some of them. Wecan, for instance, define a 
circle and mark out its properties in geometry, for the 
simple reason that a circle in itself doesn’t exist. It is 
only a mental abstraction. There are circular things, 
but they are a great deal more than circles. The 
number “ three’’ can be understood because there is 
no such thing as three by itself. We may have three 
apples or three oranges, but they have all sorts of 
properties besides their three-ness. To know fully what 
causes their taste, their size, their appearance, and so 
on, would be, again, to know the whole universe and its 
first cause. To think of things beginning, and to think 
of them not beginning, are both equally impossible. 
Herbert Spencer saw that, and he was certainly no 
apologist for Theism. He said that the three theories 
of the origin of the world, “ that it is self-existent, or 
that it is self-created, or that it is created by an external 
agency,’ are verbally intelligible, perhaps, but literally 
unthinkable. “It is not a question,’ he said, “ of 
probability or of credibility, but of conceivability.’’ (20) 
The fact is that sceptics are not sceptical enough. 
They criticise what is called the orthodox view, but do 
not go on to criticise the alternative. If they did, they 
would find it just as difficult. We are not able to 
imagine either the world being created or not being. 
But apart from imagination, and on the ground of 
thought in itself, the theory of a first cause is most 
reasonable. I would go further and say it is a logical 
necessity, though I grant that abstract logic has very 
little to do with life. In this case, however, the logical 
belief is supported by other considerations for a belief 
in God, which I am going to put before you later. 
Again people say: “‘ Hasn’t Evolution destroyed all 
this? Don’t we know now that all the different things 
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in the earth are due to a slow developing of one thing 
out of another, that has been going on through countless 
ages? Hasn’t this done away with the idea of 
creation ?”’ 

Of a certain view of creation—vyes. And that was 
very probably the view you were taught in connexion 
with religion. It has done away with the view of the 
world as being created “ready made,” the view that 
we get, for instance, in Milton who describes the animals 
half-created coming up out of the ground, 

‘now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 


His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane.”’ (21) 


the view that was set to music by Haydn in his Creation. 
It has shown us that the world is far older than our 
grandfathers suspected, and that if we read the first 
chapter of Genesis for natural science we make a 
mistake. That its purpose is to teach us spiritual 
truth, and that for physical science we must go to God’s 
other great book—the World. (22) It has altered our 
view certainly. 

But if man is evolved (as I believe he is), if his present 
physical frame has developed up from lower forms, not 
from that of a monkey but from some simpler stage 
from which men and monkeys were differentiated, the 
men rising higher while the monkeys developed on a 
lower plane; if man passed through similar stages 
common to the birds, the fishes, the worms, back to 
the amoeba; if behind the lowest, or rather simplest, 
form of life the bridge can be crossed to what is called 
dead matter (which would not then really be “‘ dead’), 
on from matter to motion as the origin of all things, 
even then a cause of that motion is needed. We have 
only got back to Aristotle and his First Cause again 
“moving all things and himself unmoved.” (23) 
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And again Evolution merely describes how God 
created the world. It is one thing to describe and quite 
another to explain. We may describe how a tree grows, 
but that does not explain why it grows. It leaves the 
whole mystery of life there just the same. Biology 
examines and tabulates its systems, but there it stops, 
and hands over the problem to metaphysics. To say 
that “ thought is a function of the brain ”’ is nonsense. 
It is accompanied by motions and changes in the brain 
and the two seem (and almost certainly are) connected, 
but the material brain cannot generate thought which 
is immaterial. No amount of description of how the 
brain cells change will explain why they are associated 
with changes in our consciousness. So Evolution 
describes the process, but leaves the same metaphysical 
necessity for a First Cause as the origin of all. 

Again others say: “‘ Hasn’t this Evolution driven 
God far away? In old days men believed He created 
the world a few thousand years ago, now His work has 
gone back behind countless eons. They used to think 
of Him as just up there beyond the skies, now He has 
been put outside the bounds of limitless space ? ” 

On the contrary, it seems to me to have brought God 
much nearer. In the first place it has strengthened our 
idea of cause. It has accustomed us to think of things 
in their relation to one another, and now our minds run 
back through the chain of causes to the beginning with 
far greater ease and rapidity. It has familiarised us 
with the idea of long processes and immensely increased 
our sense of history. We find it far easier now to leap 
over centuries and zons in our mind. | 

But more than that. It has strengthened our idea 
of causation. It has made us see cause everywhere. — 
We have become familiar with the idea of laws 
continually working, of mechanical laws like that of 
gravity, of psychological laws like those of selection 
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and heredity. We have come far more to think of God 
as always active in all around us, instead of holding the 
old Deistic idea that He wound the world up like a 
watch and set it going, and then left it alone, except 
occasionally when He regulated it. 

We have come to see that the First Cause means not 
so much the first in time, which we saw was an unthink- 
able idea, but first in origin, (24) that it referred rather 
to the originating power, the source of all life and 
motion and law all round us. Our idea of God, it has 
been said, is no longer static but dynamic. (25) And so 
He has been brought much closer to us as immanent in 
all the world round us. .‘“ In Him we live and move, 
and have our being.’’ (26) 


Ill 
I have put before you the “ First Cause’ argument 
for belief in God, and I have considered three objections 
raised to it. I do not think they are very serious, or 
at all invalidate it. 

But we must take care that we do not claim more 
for the “ proof ’’ than it will give us. It is valid as far 
as it goes, but by itself it does not go very far. Let us 
see what it does tell us and what it does not. For the 
mere looking for proofs is not much good unless they 
tell us at the same time something of the nature of God. 

In the first place, then, the First Cause argument 
shows us the unity and power of God. The Creator of 
heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible 
must be one God and almighty. It rules out polytheism, 
or belief in many gods. This is not, perhaps, a very 
important matter to us. The Western mind has been 
so long. under monotheistic ideas that to revert to 
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polytheism is impossible. But that has not always 
been the case. Polytheism was a very real thing in the 
ancient world in which Christianity first spread. It is 
a very real thing in India at the present day among the 
masses, to say nothing of the uncivilised peoples of 
Africa and elsewhere. It is difficult for us to realise 
the terror and confusion of mind that go with a belief 
in many gods. (27) 

It rules out dualism. Again the old Persian dualism 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman, the good and the evil God, 
does not seem very real to us, for though, practically, 
a good many people seem to make the Devil very much 
the same as Ahriman, a sort of second God, they would 
not acknowledge it if you questioned them, and their 
belief in One God is really always checking and correcting 
their cruder ideas. But dualism has had its exponents 
among modern English thinkers. J. S. Mill was struck 
by the cruelty of nature and it seems to have been the 
chief difficulty that prevented him believing in the 
Christian God. In his later essays he passed out of his 
earlier positivism and materialism and came much 
closer to the Christian position. But he could not, like 
many others, reconcile the idea of God with the suffering 
of the world and so he fell back on the theory of a 
limited God, struggling with a world of evil, a return 
to a sort of dualism that was very common in the 
second century. (28) It is not a position that is likely 
to appeal much to modern Englishmen, or permanently, 
I think, to satisfy those who take it up. But it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Wells, who is certainly very 
modern and is, I suppose, typically English, has adopted 
it as his explanation of the world in his God the Invisible 
King. The majority of us, though feeling the difficulty 
of the problem of pain very strongly—I hope to take 
that as a subject for a separate lecture after this course 
—are not much inclined to take dualism as a solution. 
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With Tennyson we are inclined to rebel at the idea 
and ask : 


‘* Are God and Nature then at strife ? ”’ 


even if we fall back, for a time at least, on Agnosticism 
and regard ourselves (though we shouldn’t like other 
people to say so) as: 


“‘ infants crying in the night.”’ (29) 


So the First Cause argument teaches the unity of 
nature. If there is one first or originating cause of all, 
it is of a piece. We naturally expect a universal reign 
of law, that things will happen in the same way every- 
where, that the same causes will invariably produce 
the same effects. It is worth noticing that Theology 
taught the unity of nature long before Natural Science 
realised it. If there is one God it is natural that His 
work should be one also. And this is not the only 
instance in which Natural Science owes a debt to 
Theology. (30) 

But we must not claim too much from the First Cause 
argument. It does not carry us very far. It is quite 
compatible with Pantheism, the teaching that identifies 
God with nature, that says God is immanent in the 
world but does not transcend it. It is quite.compatible 
with the more familiar modern forms of Pantheism, 
such as that known as Monism, whether materialistic 
like the creed of Prof. Haeckel who explains all that is 
in the world as being the product of matter, or that of 
Theosophy in most of its forms which gives a more 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. Teachers of 
both these schools continue to use theological language 
which sounds quite Christian, just as in the play of 
Faust the hero (I suppose we must call him that) uses 
fine phrases which sound to Gretchen “ just like what. 
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the priest says in church.” They all agree as to the 
unity of nature and so far we are at one with people 
commonly called “ Atheists.”” They would agree with 
the whole of what I have been arguing. 

For, after all, the point is not so much whether there 
is a God as what God is—what we mean by the word, 
what is our conception of God. (31) That is the real 
question. If by God we only mean the principle of 
unity or the First Cause, that is a very different idea 
from the Christian God. Is this First Cause anything 
more ? 

Now by the First Cause, as we saw, we mean some- 
thing more than first in time. We found we could not 
really think of any beginning in Time. By first we 
mean rather “ originating,’ the source of all other 
causes, the self-determining cause. (32) 

The only first causes in this sense that we know are 
our own selves. (33) In spite of all that has gone 
before, of all that influences us, we feel that we have 
the power of starting things. If we cannot create new 
material we can create new combinations which become 
new things. At any rate we can start new ideas. 
In other words we are what we call persons. 
We understand. We purpose. Wewill. We choose. 
We initiate things. That is what we mean by 
personality. 

Is there any sign of anything like this in nature ? 
Is there anything that makes us believe that the First 
Cause which logic demands, is in any sense personal ? 
Were primitive men on the right track with their belief 
that we call Animism, that is, when they personified all 
the forces of nature thinking they must be in some way 
like themselves? Personality was the only first cause 
they knew in themselves. (34) Were they off the line 
in attributing a similar personality to forces of nature 
which we now say are due to secondary causes? Or 
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was it only that they did not trace the chain of cause 
and effect far enough back ? 

Can we, that is, get a broader view of God than the 
pantheistic one, that God is the anima mundt or soul of 
the world ? (35) The First Cause Argument shows us 
that He is the Force behind all the world; is there any 
sign that there is in any way a mind and a will behind 
all its shows? Oris man higher than God? It seems 
contrary to the law of causation to say that the thing 
produced is greater than what was in the cause that 
produced it. But we have minds and wills. Where 
did they come from ? For nothing can come of nothing. 
We think and we purpose. Is there any sign in nature 
that the First Cause also thinks and acts, that it is an 
eternal Mind and an eternal Will, that there is, in other 
words, a Personal God ? (36) That is the subject of our 
next lecture. 

Meanwhile we may end with the words of Addison, a 
hymn in which secularists, Monists, and Theosophists 
may join, though they of course give its words a much 
narrower interpretation : 

‘‘ The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display, 


And publishes to every land 
The works of an almighty hand. 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars around her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

' And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
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‘What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine. 


Che te: 


(37) 
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1. Pascal, Pensées (ed. Brunschvicg), No. 543. ‘‘ The meta- 
physical proofs of God are so far removed from the reasoning 
of men, and so complicated, that they make but little impression, 
and when they avail for some they only do so just for the moment 
that they see the argument. But an hour afterwards they are 
afraid they may have made some mistake.” 


2. For a fuller working out of this idea see my Why Men 
Believe (S.P.C.K., 1921). This book consists of five other 
lectures given by me in the Park and elsewhere, written out 
rather more fully and carefully. 


3. Methuen, Igor. 


4. Analogy, Part II, ch. VII, quoted in my Question Time 
in Hyde Park, Series I, p. 30, (p. 28) (hereafter quoted as Q.T.I. 
I shall be constantly referring to the illustrations in this series. 
The figures in brackets refer to the bound volume). 


5. Quaestionum Convivalium, Bk. II, No. 3 (Moralia 635 E ff.). 


6. Fora definition of cause see W. Stanley Jevons, Elementary 
Lessons in Logic (Macmillan, 1909), Lesson XXVIII, p. 239 
quoted in Q.T.I., p. 61 (p. 59). 


7. Butler, Sermon XV, On the Ignorance of Man, I. “It is 
as certain that God made the world, as it is certain that effects 
must have a cause. It is indeed in general no more than effects, 
that the most knowing are acquainted with: for as to causes, 
they are as entirely in the dark as the most ignorant. What 
are the laws by which matter acts upon matter but certain 
effects : which some, having observed to be frequently repeated, 
have reduced to general rules ? ”’ 


8. Cp. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed.. 
A. C. Fraser, Bk. IV, Ch. X, §3 (Oxford 1914), Vol. II, p. 307. 
‘“‘Man knows, by an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can 
no more produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles. If aman knows not that nonentity, or the absence of 
all being, cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impossible 
that he should know any demonstration in Euclid. If therefore 
we know that there is some real .being, and that nonentity 
cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demonstration 
that from eternity there has been something ; since what was not 
from eternity had a beginning ; and what had a beginning must 
be produced by something else.” 
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§10, p. 313. ‘“‘ It is as impossible to conceive that ever bare 
incogitative matter should produce a thinking intelligent being, 
as that nothing should of itself produce matter.”’ 


9. e.g., Plato, Tim@us 28. ‘‘ Now that which is created 
must, we affirm, of necessity be created by a cause. But the 
Father and Maker of all this universe is past finding out, and 
even if we found Him, to tell of Him to all men would be 
impossible.’”’” Quoted Q.T. II, p. 63, (p. 123). 


10. Inferno IV, 131, “‘ il maestro di color che sanno.”’ 

11. Metaphysics XII, ch. VII, 1072a, quoted Q.T.I, p. 44, 
(P. 42). 

12. English Hymnal 262. Hymns Ancient and Modern 11. 

192) EH. agree A. '& Mir: 

Td.) 20.01,.907,° Al & Mi29. 


15. The formulation of the theory is due to Lavoisier (1783). 
cp. W. C. D. & C. D. Whetham, Science and the Human Mind, 
(Longmans, I912), p. 166. ‘‘ In Lavoisier’s hands, too, another 
principle which had been slowly emerging from obscurity became 
clear ; the principle of the persistence of matter, or of conserva- 
tion of mass. Throughout any series of chemical changes, the 
matter involved may alter its state of chemical combination, 
and change its form from solid to liquid or seemingly disappear 
as a gas. Yet, when collected and tested by the balance, the 
products of the reaction weigh the same as the reagents. This 
principle is accepted by Lavoisier in all his investigations ; 
he states it in a definite form: ‘ The quantity of matter is the 
same at the end as at the beginning of every operation.’ ”’ 


16. The theory is due to James Prescott Joule (1840-50), 
Ibid.,p.177. ‘‘ Joule’s experiments showed that, in one definite 
case, the total amount of energy in a system is constant, the 
quantity lost as work reappearing as heat. General evidence 
led to the extension of this result to other changes, where, for 
instance, mechanical energy is converted into electrical energy, 
and then perhaps into chemical energy. All known facts are 
consistent with the statement that, in all cases in present 
conditions, the total energy of an isolated system is constant in 
amount.” 


17. Cp. J. H. Stirling, Philosophy and Theology. The first 
Edinburgh Gifford lectures. (T. & T. Clark, 1890), p. 307. 
“A third sense of contingent is proper to the cosmological 
argument which we have now in hand. The very fulcrum of 
that argument, in fact, lies in the word. Because all the things 
of this world are capable of being characterised as effects, we 
infer a cause for them. If no more than effects, they are 
unsupported in themselves, and seem bodily and miscellaneously 
to fall. That is they are contingent.” 
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18. Cp. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Bk. I, ch. 11. ‘‘ Knowest 
thou any corner of the world where at least Force is not? The 
drop which thou shakest from thy wet hand, rests not where it 
falls, but to-morrow thou findest it swept away ; already on the 
wings of the Northwind, it is nearing the Tropic of Cancer. 
How came it to evaporate and not lie motionless? Thinkest 
thou there is aught motionless ; without force, and utterly dead ? 


Detached, separated! I say there is no such separation: 
nothing hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside; but all, were 
it only a withered leaf, works together with all ; is borne forward 
on the bottomless, shoreless flood of Action, and lives through 
perpetual metamorphoses. The withered leaf is not dead and 
lost, there are forces in it and around it, though working in 
inverse order; else how could it vot? Despise not the rag from 
which man makes Paper, or the litter from which the earth 
makes Corn. Rightly viewed no meanest object is insignificant, 
all objects are as windows, through which the philosophic oye 
looks into Infinitude itself.” 


19. W.R. Inge, The Philosophy of Somnus (Longmans, 1918), 
Vol. I, p. 127. ‘‘ The lower can never generate the higher, in 
other words, the explanation of a thing must always be sought 
in what is above it in the scales of value and existence, not in 
what is below.” 


20, First Principles, 3rd ed. (Williams & Norgate, 1871). 
Ch. II, §11, p. 30, quoted Q.T.I, p. 45, (p. 43). 


21. This detail is ridiculous, but the whole passage (Paradise 
Lost, Bk. VII) is very fine and well worth reading. 


22. Cp. Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Part I, ch. XVI. 
“There are two books from whence I collect my divinity ; 
besides that written one of God, another of his servant nature, 
that universal and public manuscript, that lies expansed unto 
the eyes of all: those that never saw him in the one have 
discovered him in the other.”’ 


23. Cp. H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (T. & T. 
Clark, 1906), Vol. I, p. 82. ‘“‘ Even the Atheist will hardly 
suppose that in the beginning there was nothing, so that nothing 
created something.” 


24. Aristotle (Metaphysics, Bk. V, Ch. XI, 1018b) 
distinguishes six kinds of priority (1) in place (as when some 
place is chosen as the chief), (2) in time (as the Trojan war 
came before the Persian), (3) in movement (“‘ the prime mover 
is a beginning absolutely ’”’), (4) in power (as one man is more 
powerful than another), (5) in arrangement (as the first and 
second strings of a lyre) and (6) in logical sequence (as musical- 
ness depends on there being someone who is musical). 
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25. A. C. Headlam, The Miracles of the New Testament 
(Murray, 1915), p. 137. ‘‘ Apart from other ideas, the idea of 
Evolution, which has more and more given a better grasp of the 
nature of things, has profoundly changed our conception of 
God’s work. We no longer look upon it as something static, 
we see in it a power and growth, we recognise development not 
only in human life, but in the whole universe.” 


26. Acts XVII, v. 28. 


27. Cp. W. Bagehot. Physics and Politics, International 
Scientific Series (King & Co., 1875), p. 55. ‘‘ Dryden had a 
dream of an early age ‘ when wild on woods the noble savage 
ran,’ but ‘ when lone in woods the cringing savage crept’ would 
have been more like all we know of that early, base, painful 
period, not only had they no comfort, no convenience, not the 
very beginnings of an epicurean life, but their mind within was 
as painful to them as the world without. It was full of fear. 
So far as the vestiges inform us they were afraid of everything ; 
they were afraid of animals, of certain attacks by near tribes, 
and of possible inroads from far tribes. But, above all things, 
they were frightened of ‘the world’; the spectacle of nature 
filled them with awe and dread. They fancied there were 
powers behind it which must be pleased, soothed, flattered, 
and this very often in a number of hideous ways.” 

E. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity (Allen and Unwin, 1921), 
pp. 77 and 81. ‘‘ We have never been thoroughly frightened ; 
the ancient world was frightened ; there is the great difference.” 
See also Q.T. V, pp. 54, 64, (pp. 298, 308). 


28. Three Essays on Religion. Nature, the Utility of Religion 
and Theism (Longmans, 1874). Theism, Part II, Attributes, 
Pp. 176-195. 

29. In Memoriam, LV. 


30. H.M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (T. & T. Clark, 
1906), Vol. II, p. 273. ‘“‘It is plain matter of history that 
modern science is the nursling of Christianity. This means more 
than that the early men of science were mostly Christians, for 
most men were Christians in the 17th century. It does not 
mean only that they were generally Christians of more than 
average earnestness, though this also was true. Kepler, Pascal, 
Boyle, Newton were a credit to religion as well as science. It 
means that the principle of science—the unity of Nature—was 
taken over from the Christian doctrine of the unity of God ; 
the purpose of science—the betterment of man’s estate—from 
the Christian doctrine of the dignity of man; and the method 
of science—the investigation of facts instead of the invention 
of theories—from the methods of study called for by the 
historical facts alleged by the Christians,’’ quoted Q.T. IV, 
Pp. 26 (p. 208). 
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31. Cp. C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and 
Man (Nisbet, 1911), p. 145. ‘‘I should be disposed to think 
that the great question for the thinker about religion is not 
whether God exists but rather what God is.” 

Cp. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II, 5, 13. ‘“‘ Quales sint, 
varium est; esse nemo negat.’”’ (As to what they are like 
there is a variety of opinions; that they exist no one denies.) 


32. Cp. S. T. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Aphorism X. 
Comment (near the beginning). ‘‘ The moment we assume 
an origin in nature, a true beginning, an actual first—that 
moment we rise above nature, and are compelled to assume a 
supernatural power.” 


33. Cp. H.*Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil (Oxford, 
1907), Vol. II, p.227. ‘“‘ Itisa self-evident axiom of our thought 
that everything that begins to be must have acause. ‘The only 
cause that we immediately know of is the self.’”’ 

Cp. J. R. Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine (Mac- 
millan 1894), p. 86. ‘‘ For the original demands of the causal 
instinct is, for a first cause, in the sense of something which shall 
account for the given effect without needing itself to be accounted 
for; something which is not moved from without, and is 
consequently self-moved or self-determined from within. Now 
we have a real though limited experience of such a cause within 
ourselves, and there alone. We are conscious of being able to 
originate action, to initiate events, even in a measure to modify 
the processes of nature, in virtue of our free will or power of 
self-determination. ‘ Weare’ as Zeller says, ‘ the only cause of 
whose mode of action we have immediate knowledge through 
inner intuition.” And what we demand, therefore, in a first 
cause is analogous to what we find within ourselves and nowhere 
Ns 


34. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, Ch. XV, (Murray, 4th 
Ed. 1903), Vol. II, p. 84 ff. ‘‘ Rude tribes of ancient men 
could explain to their own content the causes of things. For 
to them spiritual beings . . . were the living personal causes 
of universal life, etc.” 


35. I have lost the reference for the following : 

‘“ To say that God is immanent in the world is sheer pantheism, 
unless the expression is most carefully guarded. The right 
manner of statement is that the world is in God; it is in God, 
Plotinus says, ‘ as a net is in the sea,’ contained but not con- 
taining, pervaded by an element which it in no way restrains 
or bounds.” 


36. Cp. Zeno the Stoic, in Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Lib. 
II, c. viii, 22. ‘‘ Nihil quod animi quodque rationis est expers, id 
generare ex se potest animantem compotemque rationis ; 
mundus autem generat animantes compotesque rationis ; 
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animans est igitur mundus composque rationis.”’ (Nothing 
destitute of consciousness and reason can produce out of itself 
beings endowed with consciousness and reason; the Universe 
produces beings endowed with consciousness and _ reason ; 
therefore the Universe is itself not destitute of consciousness 
and reason). Ps. XCIV,9. ‘‘ He that made the eye shall he 
not see ? ”’ ; 


37. Addison. Spectator 465. English Hymnal No. 297. 


LECTURE II 


THE ARGUMENTS FROM ORDER AND DESIGN 


“Si igitur meliora sunt ea, que natura, quam illa, 
que arte perfecta sunt, nec ars efficit quicquam 
sine ratione, ne natura quidem rationis expers 
est habenda.”’ . 


(‘‘ If things done by Nature are better than those done 
by Art, and if Art does nothing without Reason, 
Nature cannot be held to lack Reason.’’) 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Bk. II, ch. 34, 87. 


‘“* Aristotle says that should a man live underground, 
and there converse with works of art and 
mechanism, and should afterwards be brought 
up into open day, and see the several glories of 
the heaven and earth, he would immediately 
pronounce them to be the works of such a being 
as we define God to be.” 


Addison, Spectator No. 465. 


Last week we considered what is known as the First 
Cause Argument for belief in God—the argument that 
the world must have had a cause. I introduced it by 
the old puzzle: “‘ Which came first, the hen or the 
ege ?’’ Whichever was first some power must have 
caused it to be. We distinguished what are called 
secondary causes from first causes. Secondary causes 
are those which are themselves effects of causes before 
them, while a first cause originates. We saw how the 
whole world is bound into one by the chains of causes 
and effects. 

We examined the objections that we cannot imagine 
creation, that the doctrine of Evolution has destroyed 
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the idea of a creator, or at least has driven creation 
back to myriads of years ago. We saw that we can, 
and often must, believe in things that we cannot imagine, 
that the idea of Evolution has only altered our idea of 
how God created the world, and that, if anything, it has 
brought Him nearer now that we see Him working in 
natural laws all round us. 

Finally we saw that this argument teaches us the 
unity, the greatness and power of God, but no more. 
It is incompatible with Polytheism and Dualism, the 
belief in many gods or even two ultimate principles, 
but it brings us no further than Pantheism or Monism, 
the belief which identifies God with Nature whether 
it interprets nature spiritually or materialistically. But 
we are first causes ourselves, we originate and create 
ideas by our minds and wills—is there anything in 
Nature to suggest that this universal force is a Universal 
Mind and a Universal Will? This brings us to our 
subject for to-day, the Cosmological and Teleological 
Arguments, the arguments from order and the argument 
from purpose and design.* 

The following is the outline I used for my second 
lecture. 

WHY WE BELIEVE IN GOD 


LECTURE II 


THE ARGUMENTS FROM ORDER AND DESIGN 
(cosmological and teleological) 


I. Three Illustrations. 


(a2) The watch and the watch-maker. 
(0) Unity of design in the world. 
(c) The bag of letters. 


' * This summary of last week’s lecture was, of course, given 
more diffusely and conversationally while the audience was 
collecting. It is a note or outline of what I say rather than the 
actual words. 
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II. Objections. 
(a) “‘ Due to survival of the fittest.” 
(b) Imperfections in Nature. 
(c) Cruelty in Nature. 


Ill. What Does It Tell Us Of God ? 
(a) Showing Him as Mind as well as Power. 
(6) But not as Perfect Goodness. 
(c) Is there reason to believe in this, too ? 


I 


The word “ cosmological ’’ is derived from two Greek 
words, kocjos order and Aeyos reason. The cosmological 
argument for belief in God is that which is based on the 
order of things in the Natural World. 

We can best state it, perhaps, in the old form in which 
it was put by Paley. Paley was a very popular writer 
about a hundred years ago, though he is not much read 
now. His best work was his Natural Theology, and his 
clear common-sense makes the main argument in the 
way he puts it still valid, though his Natural Science has 
grown out of date. He begins by saying that, supposing 
in crossing a heath his foot kicked against something 
which proved to be a watch, and that, on examining it, 
he noticed how the wheels were formed to fit into one 
another, the spring to drive them round, and the hair- 
spring to check their motion, he would at once say: 
“these things couldn’t have come by chance.’’ He 
would argue from the watch to a watch-maker. And, 
as he very justly observes, even if he found that the 
watch could be produced by other watches, that would 
not explain it or make it any less clear that there had 
been an intelligence behind it. He would argue from 
the signs of Order in the watch to a mind that made it. 
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Further, he adds, if on noticing that the wheels were 
so arranged as to make the hands move, and that the 
hands returned to the same position at the same time 
next day, he would come to the conclusion that the 
watch not only had a maker, but that the maker had a 
purpose in making the watch, namely, to tell the time. (1) 

He follows this up by a number of examples. We 
may take one which has become, perhaps, the stock 
illustration of this argument. (2) Think of the human 
eye. It has its lens in front to gather together the rays 
of light and focus them on the sensitive back part, the 
retina, which in turn has its arrangement of rods and 
cones, the nerve ends which transmit the impressions 
to the brain centre. It has the muscles which draw the 
lens backward or forward to keep the focus in just the 
right place, whether the object looked at is near or far. 
Those of you who take photographs know how you have 
to change the extension of the camera for near or 
distant objects to get the picture clear on the screen. 
It has the iris, the coloured part of the eye which closes 
up in bright light and opens in the dusk, just as you 
stop down or enlarge your opening in photography. 
You know how large a cat’s eye gets in the dark—well, 
human eyes enlarge and contract in the same way, 
though not to the same extent. It has its muscles to 
turn the eyeball this way and that so that we may see 
things to the right or to the left or up and down, as the 
photographer twists his camera on the stand or uses 
his rising or falling front. Further it has its companion 
eye which sees the same thing from a slightly different 
position, and by the slight contrasts registered in the 
united brain centres behind makes us able to judge 
distances. You know how, if you close one eye, every- 
thing seems to go flat. It is clear to us that the camera 
was made by some one who understood what he was 
doing and made it for a purpose. So, it is argued, the 
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structure of the eye points to a designer who created 
it for a purpose, namely, that of enabling men to see. 
This is called the teleological argument from the Greek 
word tréXos, an end. Teleology is the theory that sees 
a purpose in nature. 

This argument—for the argument from order and 
the argument from final purposes can hardly be 
separated, and we may consider them as one—this 
argument is one of the oldest for belief in God. It is 
implied in the Old Testament, in the leading idea of 
the first Chapter of Genesis, that the world was made 
in order. It is found in the Psalms: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the Firmament showeth His handiwork.”’ (3) 


or again : 


‘* For I will consider the heavens, 
Even the works of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars 
Which thou hast ordained.” (4) 


It is the theme of the last chapters of the book of Job: 


“Canst thou bind the cluster (or ‘ sweet 
influences’) of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion ? ”’ (5) 


Or: 


“ Lo these are but the outskirts of his ways, and 
how small a whisper do we hear of him. But the 
thunder of his power who can understand ? ”’ (6) 


or in the New Testament by St. Paul, teaching that the 
whole world is a sacrament : 


‘‘For the invisible things since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are made, even his everlasting 
power and divinity.” (7) 
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It was appealed to by some of the best Pagan 
philosophy. Aristotle tells us how the first man that 
said that “ reason was present, as in animals so through- 
out nature as the cause of the world and all its order, he 
seemed like a sober man in contrast with the random 
talk’’ of those that attributed it to chance. (8) 
Xenophon tells us how Socrates asked the man “ who 
never sacrificed and laughed at those who did ”’ if he 
thought it was more wonderful to paint pictures or to 
create living animals. And after bringing out a 
number of instances that seemed to point to design, 
“do you think,’’ he continued, “that you have 
intelligence and that Nature was brought into this 
order without any?’’(g) Cicero, the great Latin 
author of the first century B.c., in his book de Natura 
Deorum “ Of the Nature of the Gods,’ uses the argument, 
anticipating Paley in choosing the illustration of the 
sun-dial and the water clock. (10) Epictetus, the Greek 
Stoic slave of the second century, used it, saying : 


“A city or household cannot endure even for 
a brief space of time without one to govern and 
take charge of it, and can this great and noble 
frame of things be administered in such good order 
by mere random chance ? ” (11) 


St. Thomas Aquinas, the great mediaeval Christian 
scholastic doctor, adopts it, pointing out that all things 
in the world are working to an end, though they them- 
selves are inanimate, and must be directed by some one 
who knows and understands. (12) Even Kant, the 
German 18th century philosopher, though he was 
perhaps the first to point out its limitations, declares 
that it is an argument that “ always deserves to be 
mentioned with respect,” “‘ the oldest and clearest,” 
the one that is “ most in conformity with the common 
reason of humanity.” (13) So Bacon declares in those 
often-quoted words of his essay, ‘‘ Of Atheism ”’ : 
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‘““T had rather believe all the Fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind. And 
therefore God never wrought miracles to convince 
Atheism, because His ordinary works convince 


it.” (14) 
II 


Let us look a little more fully into this “‘ proof.” It 
is closely connected with the argument of our last 
lecture which showed us the unity of nature all linked 
together by cause and effect. Nature is all on one plan. 
Go to South Kensington Natural History Museum. 
In the room just inside the Great Hall, you will find 
a case containing the skeletons of a man and of a horse. 
They are put there side by side that you may see how 
they correspond bone for bone. They are of different 
sizes and shapes, but both are on the same plan. There 
are the same number of bones joined together for the 
skull, the same number of vertebre for the backbone. 
The ribs. are in the same place and serve the same 
purpose. The joints of the legs are the same and bend 
the same way. Now go into the room where all the 
skeletons of the different animals are exhibited. The 
same arrangement runs through all. Some have 
developed one way, some another. The serpent has 
increased its ribs. The fish has lost, or never developed, 
the bones of the arm and leg. But through all the 
different orders the plan is the same. When the bones 
are clothed the eyes, the mouth, the brain, the lungs, 
the stomach are in relatively the same place, the muscles 
work in the same way. Throughout the whole brute 
creation the plan is one. (15) 

So it is in the inanimate world. If I tie a stone toa 
piece of string and twirl it round, it revolves in a circle. 
That is, because a Jaw generally known as the “ law of 
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centrifugal force’’ (though I believe it ought really 
to be called the “‘ law of tangential inertia ’’) makes it 
always want to fly off in a straight line, while the string 
continually keeps it back. If I swing round a bucket 
full of water the same thing happens; but my arm and 
the bucket keep back the water which tries to go on 
in the same direction always and therefore does not 
fallon my head. What happens here on Earth, happens 
with the Moon. Centrifugal force would send it driving 
on straight through space, but the attraction of the 
Earth acts like the string or my arm, and keeps 1t back 
so that it keeps circling round the earth. The same 
laws work from here to the Sun ninety-one millions of 
miles away, and the Earth neither falls into the Sun 
nor goes off into space, though as a matter of fact the 
Earth goes not “ round ”’ the Sun, but in a figure called 
an ellipse. The same law works through the Solar 
system and keeps the planets in their elliptical courses 
round the Sun, so that eclipses of the Sun and Moon 
and the courses of the stars can be accurately foretold. 
It has even enabled men to find a new planet invisible 
to the naked eye. Neptune, the furthest of all, was 
so discovered. Astronomers noticed slight irregularities 
in the movement of Uranus, once the furthest known. 
They guessed that these were caused by the attraction 
of another that they could not see. They made their 
calculations as to where that invisible star should be, 
and turned their telescopes to the spot and there they 
found it ! (16) 

But that is not all. These planets are found to 
move in curves, the properties of which were studied 
thousands of years ago. The laws of the ellipse were 
studied by Plato in the fifth century before Christ. 
Twenty-one centuries afterwards Kepler found them 
working in the stars, where, though man had not 
realised it, they had been working all the time ! (17) 
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It is impossible to think of this all happening by 
chance. The atomic theory declared that the world 
was due to the fortuitous concourse of atoms that, given 
infinite time, their coming together again and again 
would result in the present world. But that is not a 
theory that will satisfy either the plain man or the 
philosopher. There is a story told of Kepler’s wife 
which I have read somewhere, but have been unable 
to trace again. It is said that one day the great - 
astronomer was late for dinner. His wife had cooked 
the meat, and laid the table, and dressed the salad, but 
still the astronomer did not come. When at last he 
appeared she asked him: ‘“‘ Wherever have you been 
all this time?’’ “I have been reading about the 
atomic theory,’ he replied. ‘“‘ The atomic theory ? ”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Whatever is that?’’ He looked about 
before answering, and his eye fell on the salad. 
‘““ Suppose,”’ said he, “‘ that through countless ages there 
had been tiny atoms of lettuce, and of cucumber, and of 
radishes and of onions, and of salt, pepper, vinegar, 
mustard, and oil flying about in space and coming 
together time after time, through ages and ages, at 
some time or other the result would have been a salad.”’ 
“Perhaps,” she replied ; “ but it would not have been 
such a good salad as mine.’’ For, you see, there was 
a mind behind hers. (18) 

But the argument has been put in a more reasoned 
form in many ways. It has been pointed out, for 
instance, that if you take a bag of letters and throw 
them indiscriminately on a table, here and there they 
may happen to make a word. But you would have 
to throw them many times before you got anything like 
a sentence. And many more times before you got a 
line, say, of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ to say nothing of 
a scene, or of the whole play. And “ Hamlet’”’ is only 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, and Shakespeare only one 
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of the Elizabethan Dramatists, and the Elizabethan 
Drama only one part of English Literature, and English 
Literature only part of the world’s writing, and the 
world’s writing that has survived only part of what has 
been written, and what has been written only a fraction 
of what has been said, and what has been said only an 
infinitesimal part of what has been logically thought. (19) 

The great satirist, Defoe, has held up this idea to 
ridicule in his “ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ In the part about 
the University of Lagado where he pokes fun at the 
theorists of his day, he describes one of the students 
trying to weave cloth out of spiders’ webs, and another 
trying to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and a 
third with his assistants trying to write books by using 
a great machine that shook up a number of words time 
after time, while scribes took down any that seemed to 
make anything like a sentence. The professor already 
had filled ‘‘ several volumes in large folio,’”’ and hoped 
in time “ to give the world a complete body of all arts 
and sciences.”’ (20) But if this was the way the world 
came into being, where, it has very reasonably been 
asked, are all the failures ? (21) 

And even supposing by chance an intelligible sentence 
came out it would have no meaning without a mind to 
mean it. (22) A number of words remains nothing but 
a number of words, unless it is united by amind. Itis 
not even a string or collection of words unless there is 
something to string them together, or to collect them. 
Even if there were not the mind of Shakespeare behind 
the words of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ before the mere words could 
mean anything to us we should have to read a meaning 
into them. Our minds would be the authors of the 
play. And it is surely a little difficult to believe that 
all the different human minds could create such a play 
out of the chance words, and all create practically the 
same play. 
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This is the assumption on which all natural science 
is based—the assumption that the world is rational 
and will respond to the efforts of our reason to under- 
stand it. We do not try to talk to a person who is, as 
we say, out of his mind, because we know we shall get 
no intelligent response from him. So men have refused 
to believe with Macbeth that either the world, or life, 


“is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing.”’ 


They have gone out to examine nature full of confidence 
that 1t has a meaning, and one that will respond to 
their endeavours to discover it. When we set ourselves 
to read a book, we expect to find there an intelligence 
answering to our intelligence. (23) So when men read 
the works of nature they find what they have found — 
out by thought reproduced in the outer world. (24) 
They assume that the laws of nature work everywhere. 
In other words the assumption made by all students of 
Natural Science, without which there could be no 
Science, is that there is in Nature a Universal Mind. 
This makes the whole world not only a unity, but a 
rational unity. The faculties of man correspond to the 
things of the world. Plato declares that God “ invented 
and gave us sight that we might behold the courses of 
intelligence in heaven and apply them to the courses 
of our own intelligence which are akin to them.”’ (25) 
The creation of colour and light answers to our powers 
of enjoying the beauty of the sunset and the shimmer 
of sunshine on sea and land. The whole world of 
beauty, so different from yet so bound up with utility, 
is answered to by our power of appreciating it. Painting 
has its Jaws which the artist discovers. Harmony has 
its canons which the musician illustrates. The 
possibilities of Gothic cathedrals lay hid in the stones 
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and in the laws of gravity till the master builders called 
them out into actual being. The violin was there in 
the wood, the voice was in the throat of man, the 
relations of sound to sound existed ready to co-operate 
with the will of the composer who fused them into one 
in opera, with its chorus and orchestra. The course of 
the past is strung together by “‘ one unceasing purpose.”’ 
As soon as people came to believe in one God, mere 
chronicling became history. (26) In individual life, as 
we look back, we see how we are “a part of all that we 
have met’ ; and in proportion as we trace the working 
of Providence does the riddle of our confused, disjointed 
lives get an answer. (27) 


Ill 


“ But,” people say, “isn’t the order of the world 
merely due to Evolution ? Can’t it all be explained by 
the laws of the survival of the fittest, and natural 
selection ? Aren’t all these examples merely illustra- 
tions of the fact that those animals that didn’t possess 
means adapted to the ends of living simply died out ? 

“For instance, the giraffe’s neck used to be quoted 
as an illustration of Providence, that it was designed 
to enable the animal to get its food off the trees: isn’t 
it really due simply to the fact that, in old days, the 
beasts with shorter necks couldn’t get so much food and 
grew weak, or died of starvation; while those that 
happened to have slightly longer ones grew strong and 
lived to have baby giraffes, to whom they passed on 
their longer necks ; that the same thing happened in the 
next generation, and the next, and so on till we have the 
giraffe as itis now? So, again, with those moths and 
insects that look just like leaves or bits of stick, isn’t 
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the idea quite given up that they were designed so that 
they might escape the notice of the birds that otherwise 
would have eatenthem ? Isn’t the scientific explanation 
that protective colouring comes from the fact that the 
conspicuous ones got eaten, while those more like the 
tree or the ground got overlooked more often, so that 
in course of time a whole species was evolved from 
those who, generation after generation, grew more and 
more like the sticks and leaves and stones on which 
they lived their lives? Isn’t all this merely due to 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest ? ” 

“And, again, with the song and colour of the birds, 
isn’t this merely due to natural selection? Doesn’t 
science teach us that the bright plumage of the birds 
was due to the fact that the gayest colours attracted 
attention, and that the male birds who chanced to have 
a slight advantage in this way had a corresponding 
advantage in getting desirable mates, so that by the 
law of heredity the peacock’s tail and the bird of 
paradise’s wing was evolved? Wasn’t the song of the 
nightingale no part of conscious design but merely the 
result of the preference of the hen bird for the cock that 
sang best ? Are not our whole ideas of beauty in colour 
and sound, some would even ask, merely evolutions of 
this humble and simple beginning ? ”’ (28) 

Very possibly. At any rate these are theories very 
widely accepted. But after all, they only tell us of the 
conditions under which the camel’s neck, and the leaf- 
like moth, and the peacock’s tail, and the nightingale’s 
song grew to be what they are now. They answer the 
question how, but tell us nothing about why. It is a 
very common mistake to think that when you have 
described a thing you have explained it. (29) But you 
haven’t. Description only tells of the outward form, 
to explain you must get at the inner principle. These 
theories still leave unsolved the mystery of what “ laws ”’ 
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are, and why they should work. Natural science speaks 
of the “law” of heredity, but it cannot explain why 
these traits should have been passed on from father 
giraffe or mother insect to the next generation. It 
describes the feathers and voice of birds and the part 
they play in natural selection, but says nothing as to 
why the female preferred particular colours, or liked 
certain sounds. It says nothing, for the simple reason 
that itcan’t. Itis not the work of natural science, but 
of other sciences of psychology, metaphysics, and 
theology, which deal with mind and will, with being 
and truth, with God and His dealings with man. (30) 

Even as a description of the process by which means 
were adapted to ends, it does not carry us very far. It 
is most convincing when dealing with primitive man in 
prehistoric times, of whom we really know nothing 
except by guessing. Directly we come to history, where 
we can test our facts, it breaks down as a complete 
description. Take the old example of the eye, for 
instance, the example we quoted just now. It is 
conceivable that the amceba, or whatever was the 
simplest form of existence, that had one part more 
sensitive than another gained certain advantages and 
avoided certain dangers. We can see how, in the lower 
forms of life, those that could see their enemies coming 
were more likely to escape. We can imagine that as 
the higher forms were evolved those with the more 
perfect instrument secured a wider range of life. Given 
infinite ages, we might concede that all the elaborate 
structure of the eye that we considered just now might 
have got its delicate adaptation of means to ends, its 
lens, its retina, its muscles, its iris, its lids and brows, 
in accordance with the law of the survival of the 
fittest. (31) 

But that is not all. The theory fails to account for 
double events, and the eye serves another purpose than 
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that of mere sight. You can talk with your eyes, and 
sometimes better than with words. Dante, in his 
Divine Comedy, describes how the poet Statius : 


“ broke off and peered into mine eyes 
where best our looks interpret.”’ (32) 


The eye has a power of its own. You know what an 
actor can do merely by a look. It has been said that 
if the mouth is more tell-tale, the eye reveals more of 
the man. “ The eye,’ writes Dr. Illingworth, “ not 
only sees, it shines and speaks—and thus in turn becomes 
a means of emotional attraction and intercourse, fairer 
than the sapphire, more expressive than the tongue ; 
while neither of these qualities can by any possibility 
be connected with its physical evolution as an instrument 
of sight.’’ (33) 

It is quite impossible to explain this beauty and 
expressiveness of the organ of sight which serves such 
other purposes also, by a theory that those with beautiful 
irises stood a better chance of surviving in the struggle 
for existence, or that an important factor in natural 
selection was the power of expression involved in 
““ giving a glad eye.”’ 

Moreover, in these “‘ double events”’ it is just the 
higher qualities that have the least “ survival value.” 
Just the things that are most characteristic of man as 
distinct from beasts, are the things that play the smallest 
part in the “survival of the fittest.’ Just the things 
that are noblest, that bear the highest marks of 
intelligence and design, are the things that are least 
likely to be selected by ordinary human nature. Not 
only is the naturalistic explanation improbable, it is 
directly contradicted by the facts of history. However 
we may think the sense of beauty may have begun in 
the lower orders of creation in prehistoric times, in times 
of which we ave a record we know it has been trained 
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by quite other methods. The laws of harmony have 
been discovered by search. Opera has been built up 
by effort. The violin has been perfected by skill. Ti 
the sense of colour was first aroused by its association 
with the desire to pair, the arts of painting and sculpture 
have been elaborated quite apart from matrimonial 
aims. Yet, all art has its laws best explained as having 
their source in the universal mind; all beauty has its 
purpose best explained as the design of the universal 
will. 

“ But,”’ some people say, “isn’t ‘the Great Architect’ 
rather a bungler ? Isn’t the watch rather out of order, 
and doesn’t that rather cast reflections on the Great 
Watch-maker ? Isn’t it a fact that the human eye 
after all is a very imperfect instrument, and that if any 
optician turned out a microscope as badly made he 
would lose his job, and soon be turned out of his 
profession ? Has not the common house-fly got an eye 
that can see things which our eyes cannot distinguish ? ”’ 

Helmholz is often quoted as having said something of 
the sort (34), but the people who quote him can never, 
I think, have read his lecture for themselves. For 
though he points out various defects in the eye, considered 
‘““on purely optical grounds,” he is equally clear as to 
the great advantages it possesses over ordinary instru- 
ments, and emphasizes its wonderful adaptation to its 
special purpose. ‘‘ The result,’ he says, ‘‘ coincides 
with what the wisest Wisdom may have devised hefore- 
hand.”’ (35) 

For that is the point. The eye was made for man 
and the needs of his life, which are different and higher 
than those of other creatures. ‘“‘ Why,’ wrote Pope: 


““has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly.”’ (36) 


An optical instrument must be exact, but there is 
D 
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such a thing as seeing too much. Nelson found it useful 
at times to put his blind eye to the telescope. The 
amateur photographer always begins by making the 
mistake of getting every detail sharply in focus, and 
wonders why he fails to make a picture. Just asitisa 
good thing that we cannot hear all our friends say about 
us—life would be intolerable if we did—so we do not 
want to be able to see through brick walls and therefore 
have a pair of eyes, and not, as Sam Weller pointed out, 
“a pair of patent double million magnifyin’ gas 
microscopes of hextra power.’ (37) That they are 
suited to their purpose is not an argument against but 
for Design. (38) 

Still our eyes are often less perfect than we should’ 
like, and though, unlike optical instruments, they can 
repair their own damages, yet they are always tender, 
and there comes a time when they wear out. At their 
best they may never be so sharp as those of an eagle. 
But that is a law, it seems, of all progress. Excellence 
in lower things has to be sacrificed to higher purposes. 
The swiftness of the horse is lost to man who walks 
upright, just as the quadrupeds before gave up the 
chance of flying to stand on four legs. The protection 
of the elephant’s thick skin is sacrificed by man with 
his sensitive touch. The muscular strength of the 
savage gives way to the delicate precision of the skilled 
artizan, as man’s length of vision is foregone by constant 
using of his eyes to wrest their knowledge from books. 
Why that should be so is another question. It is part 
of the problem of the limitations of human life and of 
the discipline of man’s character in wrestling with them. 
And as such it is surely no argument against Design in 
the world, but simply another and higher example of 
its working. 

Still, I don’t pretend that there are no difficulties in 
believing Nature to be the work of an Infinite Mind. 
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There have been foolish illustrations chosen that have 
discredited the argument, such as the citing of the 
existence of cork trees designed to make corks for 
bottles, (39) though after all there is nothing absurd 
in a Creator, as part of a larger design, giving various 
properties to barks and woods; the absurdity lies only 
in selecting a very special application. Objections have 
been made to the existence of rudimentary or atrophied 
organs, like the traces of legs in serpents or the appendix 
in man, but these have practically lost their force with 
the general acceptance of the theory of Evolution. 
There is the very real difficulty involved in the idea, for 
instance, of insects being created to feed birds, a 
difficulty not to be met by explanation in any single 
instance. 

For this problem of its cruelty runs through all 
nature. To Tennyson she is “ red in tooth and claw ”’ 
and “‘careless of the single life.’’ (40) Mill’s famous 
indictment of nature is well known, that she “ impales 
men, breaks them as if on a wheel, casts them to be 
devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, etc.”’ (41) 
In our own day Mr. Wells has fallen back on the same 
explanation that Mill inclined to, of a God who works 
in Nature, but is limited, while Nature herself is a blind 
and cruel force. Newman tells us that to him “ the 
sight of the world (without conscience) was nothing else 
than lamentations and mourning and woe.” (42) This 
is all part of another question, or rather questions, that 
I hope to deal with later—the problem of sin and the 
problem of pain. They require each a lecture to deal 
with them at all adequately. I merely refer to them 
here to show that they have not been overlooked. 

At present, however, we may say just two things. 
Without denying the seriousness both of sin and suffering 
in the world, the proportion both of good and of 
happiness is enormously greater. Men have been and 
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always will be puzzled at the cruelty of nature, but 
those who are struck with her kindness and her beauty 
are more in number, and are the men who know her 
most intimately. The poets, the painters, the great 
mass of philosophers, ourselves when on a holiday in 
the country—all men, when at their best, declare that : 


“Nature never did betray 7 
The heart that loved her ; 
* * * * 


neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings.”’ (43) 


For the rest we can only say with Bishop Butler, that 
God’s government of the world is “‘a Scheme or 
Constitution imperfectly comprehended.” (44) We are 
not in a position to form a final opinion on every point 
or to explain everything that we find in it. 

And, secondly, we must remember that the problem 
remains for the secularist. People often talk as if the 
mystery were only there for the Theist. It is true he 
has the difficulty of reconciling it with his belief in a 
divine purpose, but at least he has some explanation of 
what it may all be for; he believes there are other 
considerations that, to say the least, may throw light 
upon it. But to the secularist the horror of the problem 
is immensely increased. He has no sense of larger 
worlds, or possibilities of greater wholes of which this 
world is only a part. All the world without means, and 
can only mean, nothing. As George Romanes said 
before he worked his way back to the Christianity he 
had felt bound to give up, he has to face the “ lonely 
mystery of existence’’ in a world that has “lost its 
soul of loveliness.’’ (45) 
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This argument, then, is not enough by itself. It is 
not merely, as Kant pointed out, that it only shows an 
architect of the world but not a creator. Kant has not 
discredited the argument in the way he is commonly 
said to have done. As we saw, he declared that it 
“always deserves to be mentioned with respect.’’ He 
declared that ‘it would be utterly hopeless to rob the 
argument of the authority it has always enjoyed.” 
What he said was that it was “ insufficient of itself to 
prove the existence of a Supreme being.’’ From Nature 
itself, which is limited, we can only infer the existence 
of a cause “ proportionate thereto.’’ We can see an 
“arrangement full of purpose,’ “a rational and 
disposing principle’’ guiding the world, “free and 
intelligent,” andone. This he says “ all our observation 
favours, and all principles of analogy support.’’ (46) 

But it does not clearly tell us of a good God. ‘“ From 
the world as presented to us by Science,’’ writes Mr. 
Balfour, ‘‘ we might conjecture a God of power and a 
God of reason, but we could never infer a God who was 
wholly loving and wholly just.” (47) We might even 
infer, as Bishop Butler pointed out, a God who was on 
the whole just, even “‘ moral in the strictest sense, though 
not in that perfection of degree which religion reaches 
us to expect.’’ (48) 

It is not only atheists who insist on the cruelty of 
nature ; Christians have felt the force of the objection 
so strongly as to throw doubts upon the value of the 
argument to prove the existence even of a creator and 
designer of the world taken by itself. ‘‘It is indeed a 
great question,’’ wrote Newman, “ whether Atheism is 
not as philosophically consistent with the phenomena of 
the physical world taken by themselves, as is the 
doctrine of a creative and governing power.”’ (49) 
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But we cannot take the physical world by itself. (50) 
We who look at it are persons. By our personal 
experience we judge the world. In human life we 
value order and purpose, but we say law and wisdom 
without equity are cruel. We declare that the quality 
of mercy is not strained, that mercy is above the 
sceptred sway of temporal power ; we feel that if it is 
enthroned in the hearts of kings it must be an attribute 
of God Himself, that God’s power must show not merely 
intelligence and purpose, but justice also, and we are 
convinced that : 


“ earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


Is there any evidence to show that God is good? Is 
there any proof that He is loving? These are the 
subjects of our two next lectures. Meanwhile the heart 
may anticipate the head, and confident that the reasons 
will be found, may turn mere argument into contempla- 
tion of all that is involved in the beauty and order of 
the present world, using for this the words of Heber : 


“‘T praised the Earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the Sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And Earth and Ocean seemed to say, 
‘Our Beauties are but for a day.’ 


a“ 
~ 


I praised the Sun, whose chariot rolled 

On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

I praised the Moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky ! 
And Moon and Sun in answer said, 

‘Our days of light are numbered.’ 


Oh God ! Oh Good beyond compare 

If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus Thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 

Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee ! ” (51) 


a 
a 
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1. Natural Theology, Ch.I. and II. For a modern restate- 
ment of the argument, see Wm. McDougal’s An Outline of 
chaste Sth’ (Methuen, 1923), p. 50. 


e.g. in W. H. Turton’s popular work The Truth of 
Christianity, Ch. III (Wells, Gardner Darton & Co., 7th ed., 
1908), pp. 16-19. An admirable little handbook of Christian 
evidences, which might have been recommended almost without 
reserve, had not the author tried to justify the Jewish teaching 
of the Old Testament. 


Seay LN Ts. 

Ps. VIII, 3. 

Job XXXVIII, 31 
Job XXVI, 14. 
Romans I, 20. 


Metaphysics, Bk. I, ch. iii, 984b, tr. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1908). ‘‘ Surely it is not likely either that fire, or earth, or any 
such element, should be the reason why things manifest goodness 
and beauty both in their being and in their coming to be, or 
that those thinkers should have supposed that it was; nor, 
again, could it be right to ascribe so great a matter to spontaneity 
and luck. When one man said, then, that reason was present— 
as in animals, so throughout nature—as the cause of the world 
and of all its order, he seemed like a sober man in contrast with 
the random talk of his predecessors. We know that Anaxagoras 
certainly adopted these views, but Hermotimus of Clazomenae 
is credited with expressing them earlier. Those who thought 
thus, stated that there is a principle of things which is at the 
same time the cause of Beauty, and of that sort of cause from 
which all things acquire movement.”’ 


9. Memorabilia, Bk. I, ch. IV. 


10. Bk. II, ch. V, 13-15. Balbus the Stoic gives Cleanthes’ 
four reasons for believing in the gods: (1) prophecy; (2) the 
bounty of the earth; (3) miracles, and (4) the movements of 
the heavens—“ the difference, variety, beauty, and order of the 
sun, the moon, and all the stars, the mere contemplation of 
which is enough to show that they are not by chance. For if 
anyone entered a house, or a gymnasium or a forum and saw 
the purpose and order and regulation of all these, he could not 
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conclude it had no cause, but would realise someone was there 
who ruled and was obeyed. Much more in such vast movements, 
and such vast changes, in the order of things so many and so 
great, which has never failed through countless ages, it must be 
clear that all these movements of nature are governed by some 
mind.” 

Ch. VIII, 22. ‘‘ Why not say that there is life and intelligence 
in the world since it produces living and intelligent beings ? ”’ 

Ch. XXXVIII, 96. ‘‘ By daily use and custom our eyes and 
minds grow familiar with the sight (of Nature). They neither 
wonder at nor ask the reasons of what they always see, as if 
novelty rather than greatness ought to stir us to look for causes. 
, Who would call him a man who, on seeing the certain 
movements of the heavens, the regular order of the stars, and 
all things so bound together and fitted to one another, denied 
that there was any Reason in them, and declared that that. 
came by chance, which with all our best attempts at planning 
we-can by no plan achieve ? ” 

The whole of the Second Book is an elaboration of this theme 
by illustrations from nature, animal life and the works of man. 


11. Discourses, Bk. II, ch. XIV, tr. P. E. Matheson (Oxford, 
1916), Vol. I, p. 190. 


12. Summa, Part I, Question II, Art. 3. ‘“‘ The fifth way (in 
which the existence of God can be proved) is taken from the 
government of the world; for we see that things which have 
no understanding, such as natural bodies, act for some purpose, 
which fact is evident from their acting always, or nearly always, 
in the same way, so as to obtain the best result. Hence it is 
plain that it is not by chance but from purpose that they attain 
their end. But things which have no intelligence attain no 
end, unless they are directed by some being that understands 
and knows; as the arrow is directed by the archer. Therefore 
there is some understanding being, by whom all natural things 
are ordained to an end, and this being we call God.” 

Cp. Question CITI, Art. 1. ‘“ The unfailing order we observe 
in things is a sign of their being governed ; for instance, if we 
enter a well-ordered house we gather therefrom the intention 
of him that put it in order.’’ For the whole of this section see 
C. J. Shebbeare, The Challenge of the Universe Ch. V, A Chapter 
of History (S.P.C.K., 1918), pp. 44-57. 


13. Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, 
Bk. II, ch. IV, quoted from Selections from the Literature of 
Theism, A Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh (T. & T. Clark, 1904), 
p. 213 in my Question Time in Hyde Park, Series I, p. 49 (p. 47). 


14. Quoted in Q.T.I, p. 49 (p. 47). 


15. Cp. J. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Bk. II, ch. I, §6, 
The Place of Teleology (Oxford, 2nd ed., 1889), Vol. I, pp. 271- 
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282, where these facts are worked out in detail as bearing on 
the problem how “ one idea can obtain control over a plurality of 
conditions.” 

16. Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Neptune. 


17. Cp. R. H. Hutton quoted in Wilfrid Ward’s Last Lectures 
(Longmans, 1918), p. 245. ‘‘ The simplest way of accounting 
for the correspondence (between the external universe and the 
human mathematical faculty), and I think the truest, is that 
which Plato long ago suggested when he said 6 Qéos yewperpei 
(God is a geometrician.) He did not know, of course, that one 
day we should discover that the course of a planet around its 
central sun, if undisturbed by other attractions, is an ellipse. 

. But he knew enough to be sure that there was plenty of 
geometry in the constitution of the world, and, as it is certain 
man did not make the sun and the planets, there seemed to him 
most striking evidence that he who did make them was a being 
furnished with a mind, and that a mind greater than that of the 
greatest geometrician. . . . This seems to me to be the ultimate 
issue between the Theist and the Agnostic. The Theist begins 
with the greater and accounts for the less; the Agnostic begins 
with the less, and, I will not say accounts for, but traces its 
tardy expansion into the greater. Now, which is the better 
procedure ? I have no choice but to prefer the former.” 


18. Since writing this I have traced the story to P. Janet, 
Final Causes, tr. W. Affleck (T. & T. Clark, 1883), Bk. II, ch. I, 
p. 292, quoting Al. Bertrand Les fondateurs de lastronomie 
moderne, p. 154. ‘‘ The illustrious Kepler, whose soul was as 
religious as his genius was powerful, found everywhere material 
for philosophic or scientific reflections. One day, when he had 
long meditated on atoms and their combinations, he was, as he 
himself relates, called to dinner by his wife, Barbara, who laid 
a salad on the table. ‘ Dost think,’ said I to her, ‘ that if from 
the creation plates of tin, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops 
of oil and vinegar, and fragments of hard boiled eggs were 
floating in space in all directions and without order, chance 
could assemble them to-day to form a salad?’ ‘ Certainly not 
so good a one,’ replied my fair spouse, ‘ nor so well seasoned 
as this.’ ”’ 


19. Cp. Tillotson, Works (1728), Vol. I, Sermon I, The 
Wisdom of being Religious, p. 12. ‘‘ Will chance fit means to 
ends, and that in ten thousand instances, and not fail in any 
one? How often might a man after he had jumbled a set of 
letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before they 
would fall into an exact form, yea, and so much as make a good 
discourse in Prose? And may not a little Book be as easily 
made by chance, as this great Volume of the World? How 
long might a man be in sprinkling colours upon canvas with a 
careless hand, before they would happen to make the exact 
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Picture of a man? And is man easier made by chance than 
his Picture? How long might twenty thousand blind men, 
which should be sent out from the several remote parts of 
England, wander up and down before they would all meet upon 
Salisbury Plain, and fall into rank and file in the exact order 
of an Army? And yet this is more easy to be imagined, than 
how the innumerable blind parts of matter should rendezvous 
themselves into a world.” 


20. Gulliver's Travels, Part III, A Voyage to Laputa, Ch. V. 


21. Cp.W.McDougal. An Outline of Psychology. (Methuen, 
1923), p. 447. ‘‘ Those who tell us that the mere shuffling of 
the letters of the alphabet in a dice box will produce a great 
work of literary art, or even a single perfect verse, may be 
speaking literal truth, if we grant them the continuation of 
the process through unlimited time. But the striking peculiarity 
of the human race is that, in the last few thousand years, it has 
produced such things, created such novelties, over and over 
again.”’ 

So Dante, Paradiso, Canto VIII, 1. 107: 


‘* Se cio non forse, il ciel che tu cammine 
Producerebbe si li suoi effetti 
Che non sarebbero arti, ma ruine.”’ 


‘‘ Were it not so, these heavens thou dost visit, 
Would so effect their work, it would not be 
Art, but destruction (lit. ruins).’’ 


22. Cp. H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (T. & T. 
Clark, 1906), Vol. I, p. 72. ‘‘ Given words, they must come 
out in some order or other; but if that order makes sense we 
infer design, and sometimes even if it does not.” 


23. Cp. J. R. Illingworth, Reason and Revelation (Murray, 
1902), p. 45. ‘‘ The knowledge of nature has often been com- 
pared to the reading of a book; and the analogy will bear 
pressing into detail.” 

p- 49. ‘‘ The relationship, described above, between the 
reader and the book, is not merely intellectual, but living, 
emotional, and moral—or, in one word, personal.’”” The whole 
passage should be read. 


24. Ibid., p. 51. ‘“‘ And then what makes the science (of 
astronomy) possible? The fact that definite mathematical 
relationships obtain throughout the sidereal system, relationships 
which are essentially akin to our own processes of thought. . . . 
We find the results of our thinking reproduced in the outer 
world ; we recognise our own thoughts in it, precisely as we doin 
the case of a book; it becomes intelligible, or in other words, 
one with our own intellect. And what is true in one case is 
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true in all: science is only possible because the human reason 
finds itself reflected in the Universe—finds, embodied in the 
course and constitution of all outward things, intellectual 
principles which are identical with its own.” 


25. Cp. Timeus, 47b. Cp. Epictetus, Discourses, Bk. I, 
ch. 6, tr. P. E. Matheson (Oxford, 1916), p. 59. ‘“‘ If God had 
created colours, and, in general, all visible things, but had not 
created a faculty to behold them, of what use would they be ? 
None at all. If, on the other hand, He had created this faculty, 
but had not created objects of such nature as fall under the 
faculty of vision, even so of what use would it be? None at 
all. If again He had created both these, and had not created 
light, even so there would be no use in them. Who is it then 
that has adapted this to that end and that to this? Who is 
it that has fitted the sword to the scabbard and the scabbard to 
the sword? Is there no one? Surely, the very structure of 
such finished products leads us commonly to infer that they must 
be the work of some craftsman, and are not constructed at 
random.” 


26. A. Harnack, Reden und Aufsdtze (Giessen, 1904), Bd. I, i. 
Legenden als Geschichtsquellen, p. 19. ‘‘ Die Ueberzeugung, 
dass ein Gott sei und dass dieser Gott die Geschichte leitet, fordert 
eine einheitliche Betrachtung der Weltgeschichte ; ja man kann 
geradezu sagen, dass wir an eine Weltgeschichte glauben und 
eine einheitliche Weltgeschichte zu schreiben versuchen, ist. eine 
Folge des Monotheismus.’”’ (‘‘ The conviction that there. is 
a God and that this God guides the course of the world’s history, 
demands a coherent conception of the history of the world. 
Indeed we may go so far as to say that the fact that we believe 
in a history of the world at all and try to write one that is 
coherent is a result of belief in one God.’’) 


27. Cp. Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Part I, ch. 17. 
“Surely there are in every man’s life certain rules, doublings 
and wrenches, which pass awhile under the effects of chance, 
but at the last, well examined, prove the mere hand of God.’’ 


28. Darwin, Origin of Species, Ch. V and. XV (Murray, Sixth 
Edition, 1875), pp. 159, 414. 

29. So Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, Prolegomena, in Essays 
Ethical and Political, quoted Q.T.I, p. 60, (p. 58). ‘‘It is very 
desirable to remember that evolution is not an explanation of 
the cosmic process, but merely a generalised statement of the 
method and results of that process.” 


30. Cp. J. Martineau, A Study of Religion (Oxford, 2nd Ed., 
1889), Vol. I, Preface, p. xv. ‘‘ This ‘ Evolution,’ whatever its 
extent, is not a Cause, or even a Force, but a Method, which 
might be the path, either of a voluntary cause or of a blind 
force, and has nothing to say of the controversy between them. 
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If there was design before, so is there now: if not, then none 
has been added. But, on the other hand, if marks of Thought 
were truly found before, they have now become marks of larger 
and sublimer thought; all that was detached having passed into 
coherence, so that one intellectual organism embraces the whole 
from the animalcule in a dewdrop to the birth and death of 
worlds.”’ 


31. Cp. Darwin, Origin of Species, Ch. VI. 
32. Purgatorio, XXI, 1. 111. 


33. J. R. MWlingworth, Personality, Human and Divine 
(Macmillan, 1894), p. 98. 


34. Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, tr. E. Atkinson 
(Longmans, 1873), p. 219. ‘‘ Now it is not too much to say 
that if an optician wanted to sell me an instrument which had 
all these defects, I should think myself quite justified in blaming 
his carelessness in the strongest terms, and giving him back the 
instrument. Of course I shall not do this with my eyes, and I - 
shall be only too glad to keep them as long as I can—defects 
and all. Still, the fact that, however bad they may be, I can 
get no others, does not at all diminish their defects, so long as 
I maintain the narrow but indisputable critic on purely optical 
grounds.” 


35. Ibid., p. 228. ‘‘ The adaptation of the eye to its function 
is, therefore, most complete, and is seen in the very limits which 
are set to its defects. Here the result which may be reached by 
innumerable generations working under the Darwinian law of 
inheritance coincides with what the wisest Wisdom may have 
devised beforehand.”’ 


36. Essay on Man, Ep. I, 6, 1. 193. 
37. Dickens, The Pickwick Papers, Chapter XXXIV, 


38. Cp. H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (T. & T. 
Clark, 1906), Vol. I, p. 74. ‘‘ The imperfections of our senses 
are fair evidence that there was no design to give us more 
perfect senses; but they are not evidence that there was no 
design to give us our present senses. . . . Perhaps it is as well 
that our eyes are not telescopes nor microscopes, and that our 
ears are not long enough to hear everything our friends may say 
of us.”’ 


39. P. Janet, Final Causes (T. & T. Clark, 1883), p. 495, 
quotes Voltaire’s Candide, ‘‘ Noses are made to bear spectacles ; 
let us also wear spectacles.” So Bernadin de Saint Pierre 
declared that “‘ fleas jump on white colours—that we may the 
more easily catch them ”’ and “ the melon is divided into sections 
for family eating’ and the larger pumpkin to eat with friends. 
The English author, Buckland, declared that wolves eat lambs 
in order to save them from sickness and old age. 
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40. In Memoriam, LV, LVI. 


41. Three Essays on Religion (Longmans, 1874), Nature, p. 28. 
“In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned for doing to one another, are Nature’s everyday 
performances. . . . Nature impales men, breaks them as if on 
the wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns 
them to death, crushes them with stones, like the first Christian 
martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, 
poisons them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the 
ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed,”’ 
ete, etc. 

42. Apologia, Part VII (Longmans, 1864), p. 377. ‘‘ Were 
it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and 
my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist 
when I looked into the world. I am speaking for myself only ; 
and I am far from denying the real force of the arguments in 
proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of human society, 
but these do not warm me or enlighten me; they do not take 
away the winter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold 
and the leaves grow within me, and my moral being rejoice. 
The sight of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, 
full of ‘ lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’’”’ Cp. Grammar 
of Assent, II, x, §1. 

43. Wordsworth, Lines composed above Tintern Abbey. See 
also Paley quoted in my Question Time in Hyde Park, Series I, 
P- 45, (Pp. 43). 

adv a halopy, Part: Io) chy'7..°° 0.71, p. 133) (p--22)y Cp. 
Sermon XV, Upon the Ignorance of Man. ‘“‘ Our ignorance is 
the proper answer to many things which are called objections 
against religion.” 

45. Thoughts on Religion (Longmans, 1895), p. 28, quoted 
(hoot, Pet 3) 1p. 21). 

46. Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, Bk. II, 
ch. IV. Translation in Selections from the Literature of Theism, 
A. Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh (T. & T. Clark, 1904). p. 213 ff. 
Two passages quoted in Q.T.I, pp. 49-50, (pp. 47-48). 

47. A. J. Balfour, The Foundations of Belief (Longmans, 
1895), p. 306. Readers of Browning will remember his grim 
picture of mere “ natural religion ’’ in his Caliban upon Setebos. 

48. Analogy, Pt. I, ch. III. 


49. Oxford University Sermons (Longmans, 1898), Faith and 
Reason contrasted as habits of mind, p. 194. 


50. Cp. Kant, Critique of Judgment, tr. J. H. Bernard 
(Macmillan, 1892), Pt. 2, App. §91, p. 418. ‘“‘It is only the 
moral ground of proof which produces conviction, and that only 
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in a moral reference with which every man feels inwardly his 
agreement. But the physico-teleological proof has only the 
merit of leading the mind in its consideration of the world by 
way of purposes and through them to an intelligent author of 
the world ; for the moral reference to purposes and the idea of 
a moral legislator and Author of the world, as a theological 
concept, seem to be developed themselves out of that ground 
of proof though they are in truth pure additions.” 


51. Hymn for the Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


LEcTuRE III 


THE MoRAL ARGUMENT FOR THEISM 


“Two things fill the mind with ever new and 
increasing admiration and awe the oftener and the 
more steadily we reflect upon them—the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within.” 


Kant, Critique of Practical Reason. 


WE have considered in the last two weeks two of the 
chief arguments for Theism or Belief in God. We 
began with the A®tiological or First Cause argument. 
We saw that if everything that goes on in the world is 
in turn the effect of a cause and the cause of an effect, 
there are certain consequences. The whole world is 
aunity. Everything in it is connected with everything 
else. And it must have had a beginning, or perhaps 
we should say, one cause that caused all the other 
causes. There must be a primary cause for the 
secondary causes, a First, or originating Cause. 

Then we considered the arguments from Order and 
Design. We saw that there was not only a unity of 
power in the world but also a unity of plan, that things 
fit into one another in a way that makes us say that the 
power that fitted them understood what it was doing. 
We saw that they follow on one another in such a way 
that it clearly works to definite ends. We find the 
world is reasonable and yields its secrets to our reason. 
We conclude therefore that this power is an intelligent 
power with a purpose. We speak not of what “it”’ 
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does, but of what ‘‘ He’”’ does. We call it God and say 
He is a person. 

But the World has a great deal of suffering init. It 
does not show very clearly either that God’s purpose 
is the best, or that He is good in any perfect sense. 
Not by itself at any rate. For that we want other 
proofs. These are the subject of to-day’s lecture. I 
call it “‘ The Moral Argument for Theism.”’ Subjoined 
is an outline of what I am going to say :— 


WHY WE BELIEVE IN GOD 
Lecture III 


THE Morat ARGUMENT OR THE 
ARGUMENT FROM CONSCIENCE 


I. External and Internal Proofs. 
(a) Greater strength of the latter. 
(0) Three inner certainties : 
(rt) Lam. 
(2) I can. 
(3) I ought. 
(c) Conscience the voice of God. 


II. Objections. 
(a) “‘ The moral sense is evolved.” 
(b) “‘ Moral standards vary.” 
(c) ““ Why does God allow sin ? ”’ 


Ill. What Does It Tell US of God ? 
(a) Goodness as well as Power and Mind. 
(0) But not Love. 
(c) This revealed in Christ. 


I expect you have not found my arguments so far 
very convincing. Indeed, I sometimes have it said to 
me, ‘“‘ I’ve heard all this before and it doesn’t satisfy 
me.” (1) But I warned you at the beginning of my 
first lecture that arguments by themselves do very 
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little. I said more was wanted. Again I have put 
off one question to treat separately—the problem of 
pain and suffering in the world. And I have pointed 
out at the end of each lecture that the arguments of 
each so far only give us a very inadequate idea of God. 

You see, all arguing is merely intellectual, and, as I 
said, (2) reason only plays a very small part in our 
convictions. Where we fancy we are convinced by 
argument if we really look into ourselves we generally 
find it is our feelings or our judgment of men that has 
won the day. It is not proofs from the order of Nature 
that affect us, but the beauty of Nature itself as we 
stand on the cliffs above the sea, or watch the sun 
setting behind the hills, that makes us feel conscious of 
God’s working in the world. Or, in debate, it is not 
the arguments of the speaker that move us, but his 
enthusiasm that rouses us, or his obvious sincerity that 
makes us trust him and believe what he says. Intellect 
plays a very small part in the matter. We are just as 
likely to turn away from a man who proves all his 
points, saying: “‘ He’s too clever by half.’’ Besides, all 
this arguing has so little to do with life. At best it 
only affects a man’s head and doesn’t touch his heart. 
And Tennyson was quite right in describing Reason as 
man’s “ colder part.’’ (3) 

Why is this? Why is it that these arguments for 
the necessity of a First Cause and of a Designer of the 
world leave us so untouched? Why do we forget all 
about them as soon as we go away from the Park? Why 
do they entirely fail to make men go to Church ? 

I think I can tell you the reason. Don’t you see, 
they are entirely drawn from outside things; from 
things for the most part outside our lives, and entirely 
outside ourselves. (4) We have been arguing about 
watches and watch-makers, about the antecedent causes 
of a flower, about the power of attraction in the stars, 
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about the selective colouring of birds and beasts and the 
mechanism of the eye, about the abstract laws of 
permanence of matter and of conservation of energy, 
about contingency, and causation, and cosmology. 

Now all these things outside us are only known to us 
through our senses, and therefore very imperfectly 
known. “Seeing is believing,’ says the old proverb, 
but in many cases it is more true to say seeing is 
deceiving. I expect you have all seen those optical 
delusions in which straight lines are made to look 
crooked, and things of the same size made the one to 
look bigger than the other just by the position in which 
they are put. A conjurer knows how to make us 
delude ourselves by what we see. Our senses are 
constantly leading us astray. 

We say trees are green. In reality they are green to 
us because they are every colour bué green. They absorb 
all the other rays and throw back the green ones to our 
eyes. There may be all sorts of things in nature of 
which we know nothing. For centuries men were 
ignorant of X-rays, and the electricity that makes 
wireless telegraphy possible. We only know what our 
senses are able to tell us. 

And even with this we have no means of knowing 
that we see what other people see. An artist can see 
colours where we can’t. A musician can hear sounds 
we cannot distinguish. We only know our own sen- 
sations. We really know nothing of the things that 
cause them. 

This was pointed out years ago by Bp. Berkeley in 
his Tveatise concerning the Principle of Human Know- 
ledge (1710). He wrote it to answer the people who 
argued that matter was self-existent and the cause of 
all things, to combat Materialism that is to say. His 
argument was that we only know of material things 
through our minds and that therefore the ultimate 
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reality was intelligence. (5) It was a form of the 
Cosmological Argument that we considered last week. 
But he was popularly supposed to have denied the 
existence of matter altogether. Boswell tells us how 
Dr. Johnson said he refuted him by kicking a stone. (6) 
But of course he could have replied, “‘ All you know is 
your sensation of kicking the stone.’”’ You don’t really 
know that any stone exists at all. 

This is an idea we in the West are very slow to learn. 
We are inclined to think that material things are the 
real things. But it is one very familiar to Indian 
philosophy. The Indian has no difficulty in believing 
in the reality of the mind. It is the outside changing 
world he is doubtful about. He is always ready to 
regard it as Maya or delusion. 

But to all of us there comes a time when we realise 
how little we know of other things and other persons. 
I remember distinctly when I first realised it, and 
announced to my brother “I don’t know whether you 
know it, but I am the only real person, you are only a 
wax image moving about.” He of course retorted, 
“No, you are the wax image and I am the only real 
person,”’ and as he was the elder I had to give in, though 
I was not convinced. That was the moment when, to 
speak philosophically, I became “conscious of my 
identity,’’ when I first felt that 


““in the sea of life enisled 
We mortal millions live alone.” (7) 


We all go through this experience. It is necessary for 
“clear memory’”’ that we should be “rounded to a 
separate mind’ and define our isolation. (8) And 
though we generally put it away from us and go on 
with our work, from time to time this doubt of the outside 
world rises again in us, when as to the hero of Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus “men and women even speaking 
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with’? us are “‘ but Figures’? when “in the midst 
of their crowded streets and assemblages,’ we “ walk 
solitary.”’ (9) There are times of intellectual scepticism 
when we doubt of everything round us, times of 
emotional scepticism when nothing seems real outside 
ourselves, neither the world, nor our friends, nor God. 


I 


We don’t know, that is we don’t know with certainty, 
that either the world or others exist. Is there anything 
that we can know in the full sense of the word ? 

Yes. Three things are quite certain. In the first 
place it is certain that we exist, that each one can say 
for himself ‘I am.’’ He can’t say with certainty “ you 
are,’ or “he is.”’ He only knows his impressions of 
others. But if he is conscious of existence, if he thinks, 
he exists to think. This was what Descartes, who is 
sometimes called the founder of modern psychology, 
insisted upon. Laying aside all preconceived opinion 
and all traditional philosophy he went back for a 
beginning to the sure fact of experience—cogito ergo 
sum, “I think, therefore I am.” (10) We don’t know 
that the outside world exists. It is, I think, quite the 
most reasonable theory to believe that it does, but we 
don’t know it. We can’t even be certain, absolutely 
certain that is, that we existed in the past. Our memory 
is in the present and it may be a delusion. (11) I don’t 
say it is. I don’t think it reasonable to say it is, but 
we don’t know, 

But even if everything else is a delusion, our impres- 
sions of the world round us, the thoughts that come 
from others, our own recollections of the past, if they 
are all deceiving fancies arising merely out of ourselves, 
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we exist to be deceived—that is absolutely certain. As 
Augustine said centuries before Descartes, Si enim 
fallor sum. “ Even if I am deceived I exist,” or I 
could not be deceived. (12) 

But that is not the only thing we can be absolutely 
sure about. We know by direct knowledge that we 
can act, that we not only can say “‘ I am”’ but also can 
say “I can.’’ Nothing will convince me that when I 
raise my hand like this, it is not I who raise it. I know 
it by immediate knowledge. Or if we are limited by 
circumstances in our actions nothing will persuade us 
that we cannot direct our thoughts. We can attend or 
not attend as we like. You do not believe that you are 
listening to me because I am such a great orator that 
you can’t help it. You know perfectly well that you can 
walk away if you like, or if you are wedged in by the 
crowd that you can think of something else. Dr 
Johnson once when he was bored by a tedious speaker 
said he withdrew his mind and thought of Tom Thumb. 
(13) Those of you who are musical know how in a 
concerted piece you can listen to a middle part and make 
it sing out to yourself. Even if forced into an action 
you can resist with your mind and refuse to allow your 
will to consent. 

No amount of theories of predestination or deter- 
minism can alter this fact. As Dr. Johnson once said, 
“We know our will is free and there’s an end on't.”’ 
People argued in old days that man has no free will 
though then they said men’s actions were governed by 
the stars, but, as Augustine saw, they did not really 
believe in it. The arguer if he came home and found 
his wife looking out of the window beat her for it, 
showing he knew she could have done differently if she 
liked. (14) And the arguer for determinism here in the 
Park will forget his theories if you try to steal his watch. 
He won’t say you couldn’t help it. 
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But once more. These are not the only things we are 
absolutely certain about: that we exist and have power 
of action. For in every action that we do, something 
in us passes judgment on it and says “ that was good,”’ 
“that was bad.’”’ We not only say “I am” and “I 
can ’’ but also “ I ought.’’ As Bishop Butler said :-— 


“There is a superior principle of reflection or 
conscience in every man, which distinguishes 
between the internal principles of his heart, as well 
as his external actions, which passes judgement 
upon himself and them ; pronounces determinately 
some actions to be in themselves just, right, good ; 
others to be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust.’’ (15) 


This judge within us we call conscience. We use the 
word in two senses. Sometimes we mean the moral 
sense, a faculty which, like hearing or sight or any other 
of our powers, can be trained and enlightened, and 
sometimes we mean something within yet beyond our- 
selves, a standard of right and wrong, a judge speaking 
with authority, a ‘‘ categorical imperative,’ to borrow 
the phrase of Kant, (16) which says “‘ you must,’’ “ you 
must not,’’ or as we Christians explain it, “‘ the voice 
of God,” heard more or less clearly but always there to 
be heard. (17) A voice whose authority remains even 
in times of intellectual scepticism and speaks with clear 
certainty of authority, because at once above us and 
within us, saying “Do the duty which lies nearest 
thee.”’ (18) 


I] 


This is called the Moral Argument for belief in God, 
that we are conscious of His presence within us and yet 
beyond us in the voice of Conscience. This is a far — 
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stronger argument than those we have considered before 
because it is drawn from within. It moves us more 
because it appeals to our feelings and to our wills as 
well as to our understanding. It is not a mere matter 
of more or less reasonable argument but a matter of 
direct knowledge and certain experience. It is one of 
the very few things we really know. (19) 

But of course it is backed up by other considerations. 
It does not stand alone. Though, as I said, we have no 
absolute knowledge that other people exist, it is quite 
the most reasonable explanation of our impressions of 
them to say that they do. And in other people, as far 
as we can judge of them, we find signs of this same 
recognition of a standard of right and wrong. Even if 
they differ in details they almost universally agree that 
there is a right and a wrong. People differ in matters 
of taste but they all agree there is such a thing as beauty. 
They differ in opinions but agree there is such a thing 
as truth to be found out. And broadly the same 
standard prevails everywhere. What people agree 
about is far more than what they differ on. The 
agreement is greatest among the best, among those we 
should take as characteristic examples of mankind. 
The differences are greatest among the undeveloped 
and the degenerate. Not only is it greatest among 
the best but it is continually growing, while even in the 
case of savages you can appeal to their moral sense 
with the full certainty that they will be able to see the 
difference between right and wrong in any matter when 
once it is pointed out. The most reasonable explanation 
of all this is that this Goodness is there to be found out, 
that there is a God who speaks in the hearts of 
men. (20) 

This appeal to the conscience meets with an instinctive 
response in the hearts of men. Its authority is 
immediate. Some years ago the “ Stella,” a pleasure 
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steamer, was wrecked on the rocks near the Channel 
Islands. The passengers were drawn up on deck. As 
many as possible were put in the boats. All were 
provided with life-belts, both passengers and crew. At 
the last moment, as the ship was sinking, there came on 
deck a young girl who had been overlooked. She 
appealed in terror to the Stewardess, a Mrs. Rogers (I 
should be proud if I could say I was related to her). 
Without a word she undid her life-belt and tied it on the 
girl. The girl was saved, the ship went down and Mrs. 
Rogers was drowned. 

Next morning the papers rang with the story of her 
heroism. Many eyes were full as they read the story. 
The whole of England was uplifted to a better world at 
least for a few moments. Instinctively all men felt 
“that was right.” But why? On any utilitarian 
theory of morals that woman’s life was probably more 
valuable than that of the girl. Neither the Stewardess 
nor the people of England stopped to argue ‘“ what 
would be the effect on the happiness of the greatest 
number if people universally acted selfishly.”’ She just 
acted and they praised. And if they had argued, 
“why,” they might have said, ‘‘ should I bother about 
the greatest number and their happiness’”’ unless the 
voice of God had said ‘‘ You must ”’ ? 

This is only one story which happens to have stayed 
in my mind and fixed itself there as an example of the 
moral argument for belief in God. It might be paralleled 
by hundreds of others that I have forgotten, or millions 
of which I have never heard ; stories of the War, stories 
of times of peace, stories of self-sacrifice for country, 
stories of self-sacrifice for wife or child, stories of martyr- 
dom for a cause, stories of patient, enduring labour, all 
the patriotism that has inspired the poet, all the nobility 
of life that has been praised in prose, all the bravery of 
the world that calls forth applause, all the quiet, hidden 
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devotion of countless men who have done their 
duty :— 


“The bravely dumb who did their deed 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed 
Who loved heaven’s silence more than fame.”’ (21) 


All the great host who :— 


“through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight 
the armies of aliens.”’ (22) 


All this great cloud of witnesses are false witnesses if 
that voice is a delusion, if morality is merely a product 
of natural forces and chance. 

As a matter of fact we do not believe it is a delusion. 
The instinctive judgment of the natural man is seldom 
at fault in this matter. It has become one of the 
commonplaces of moralists to put the contrast of higher 
and lower for men’s choice. ‘‘ Which would you rather 
be, a dissatisfied man or a satisfied pig? ’’ (23) Put 
the alternative and no one would hesitate as to the 
answer, in words at any rate, whichever he might choose 
in life. Everyone would agree it were better to be 
Socrates and die, than to be a fool and live. Or at least 
if we chose the lower we should be ashamed of our- 
selves. 

There is another experience of men that we have to 
reckon with, I mean the phenomenon of penitence and 
remorse. There are things we have done which no other 
man knows of. We are ashamed of them, sometimes 
with a persistency, even an agony, of regret. It is not 
because of the judgment of other men, for we have 
kept them secret. They may have done no harm to 
others, but we bitterly repent of them. This is a 
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universal experience of men, or, if not universal, it is 
among the duller and more degraded that it is absent. 
It is not generally true and never will be of the best, 
that the man of to-day is “not worrying about his 
sins.” (24) But penitence and remorse owe their 
peculiar character to the sense that the offence has been 
against a person. We should not feel compunction in 
the presence of a mere law. Conscience implies a living 
being towards whom we are responsible. This Absolute. 
Goodness is a personal God. (25) 


Ii! 


But, it may be objected, “Isn’t this moral sense 
evolved like the giraffe’s neck? Isn’t it merely the 
product of evolution ? ”’ 

Let us look at this contention. It is argued that 
primitive man found that certain things paid and others 
did not. The things that did he called good and the 
others he called bad. Some disagreed with him, but he 
got the best of it. The things he did gave him the power 
so that he could enforce his opinion; the things the 
others did often led to their death and that was an end 
of them and their ideas. Thus adultery came to be 
recognised as wrong because the outraged husband beat 
his unchaste wife and killed her paramour. Theft too 
was found to be risky, and in the long run Honesty 
proved to be the best policy. Drink and self-indulgence 
weakened a man and he succumbed to others or to death. 
Murder was found to lead to revenge and vendettas 
which in time killed off the quarrelsome and left the 
peaceable in possession of the field. This theory was 
elaborated by Herbert Spencer in his Data of Ethics. 
What are we to say to this ? 
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Well, in the first place, it doesn’t much matter how 
the moral sense began. However evolved it is there. 
“ Things,” it has been said, “‘.are what they are wholly 
irrespective of how they came to be.” (26) The point 
is, isit right now? It may be that man’s sense of right 
and wrong began with the idea of taboo. That is the 
idea that certain things are sacred and dangerous to 
meddle with. This idea is common among uncivilised 
men to-day as it was among primitive peoples and 
it is argued that this first gave man the idea of the 
“ categorical imperative ’’ that from it man got his 
first ideas of “‘ must ’’ and “ must not.” 

But if our ideas of right and wrong began with this, 
that is no reason for giving up all we have learned since. 
The origin of the eye, we are told, was a sensitive spot 
on the skin of some jelly-fish-like form of life. Now it 
views the world, but no one for that reason thinks of 
discrediting its powers or of denying the existence of 
the world it sees. Primitive man, like some savages 
of to-day, could not count above three. He said, “ One, 
two, three, a great number.’’ From that very limited 
power of counting has been evolved the whole science 
of mathematics. But no one refuses to use its results 
in mechanism or navigation because of its humble origin. 
Moreover the whole science of numbers was there waiting 
to be found. (27) So if our conscience 7s evolved from 
confused or superstitious ideas, if it did begin in mere 
utilitarianism, we need not distrust our judgment of 
right and wrong now that it has passed out of that stage. 
Goodness was there to be discovered. In other words, 
God is unchangeable and eternal. 

Moreover these theories of primitive man and what he 
did are highly hypothetical, and at best only describe 
how the moral sense first appeared. They do not 
explain why it developed into what it is now, or why it 
developed at all. Just as we saw natural causes are 
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insufficient to explain the eye as an instrument of sight 
and can give no account of it as a means of expression, 
so the theory that man found it pay to do certain things 
entirely fails to explain our sense of right and wrong 
to-day. Things must be judged by what they turn out 
to be, by the final result not by the beginning. 

It is curious how fond men are of appealing to what 
prehistoric man did, when we cannot possibly know 
what happened in times of which there is no history. 
Or rather, perhaps it is not strange, when they have a 
theory to support which is contradicted by all the 
evidence of the ages of which we do know something. 
For that is not the way moral advance has been made 
by man where we can trace its development in times of 
which we have records. Moral advance, as has been 
pointed out by, for instance, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, has 
not been by “ rational sanctions ’’ at least in its best 
and highest developments. (28) It has not been by 
arguments, verbal or practical, proving that it pays to 
do right that the world has grown better, but by 
obedience to conscience. It has been by the example 
of heroes and saints, by the labour of thousands of 
unknown men who have done their duty. It has been 
by martyrdom, by patient work, by love, and not by 

“things done that took the eye and had the price,’’ (29) 
that men’s conscience has been educated. Above all, 
as a matter of fact, as a matter of history, it has been 
by the guidance of religion and pre-eminently by the 
influence of the Man Jesus Christ. 

To say that all our ideas of right and wrong are a 
delusion, merely the working out of certain “‘ non-moral 
and material agents which might have worked out to 
entirely opposite conclusions,”’ is to interpret the higher 
by the lower which is always the wrong way. It is to 
take all the meaning out of the world of men as we 
know it, and I, for one, entirely decline to accept such ~ 
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an irrational explanation of the things that make up 
life as it is. (30) 

There are people who do so, I know. They object, 
“There is no absolute goodness, for what some people 
call good others call evil. We hold: cannibalism in 
detestation ; but in some tribes it is considered a duty to 
eat your parent’s flesh.’”’ Or sometimes they argue 
from the Old Testament, “ Did not God order the 
slaying of innocent women and children? How could 
that have been right then which is wrong now ? ” 

Surely that is not a very great difficulty. Conscience, 
as we said, means two things. Sometimes it means 
the voice of God, the absolute Right outside and above 
us, and sometimes it means our hearing of that voice, 
the moral sense of man apprehending that absolute 
right. Man’s conscience may mishear the voice of God. 
It is imperfect as are his other faculties. His ear for 
music may not yet be sufficiently keen to detect false 
notes, his taste for literature not sure enough to discern 
good writing from bad. But the music is there to be 
heard and is no less in tune when played before less 
skilled musicians. There is such a thing as good writing 
though all men may not be able to appreciate it to the 
full. So Conscience, the voice of God, is an absolute 
guide, though conscience, man’s hearing of that voice, 
may be, as it was in Old Testament times, still with 
much to learn. (31) We must obey conscience as we 
hear it, and the habit of obedience will train us to hear 
it more truly. (32) A man may do a wrong act in 
obedience to a mishearing of conscience, as when the 
cannibal kills and eats his father. In such cases we 
condemn the act but excuse the man. This separation 
of act and motive is a thing quite familiar to us in daily 
life. It causes us no difficulty there. Yet on this 
ground men think to deny the essential difference of 
good and evil, and find an excuse to repudiate duty ! 
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One other objection remains. “If there is a God 
who speaks to us in the Conscience and is good, 
why is there sin in the world? ’’ If suffering seems to 
contradict the idea of design and purpose, does not sin 
contradict the idea of a Good God? If He is good 
and almighty why does He allow men to do wrong ? 

In the first place the bare fact that we speak of sin 
implies a goodness with which we compare it, but let 
that pass. The difficulty is not really so great, is it ? 
It is part of the question of Free Will. If it is part of 
God’s goodness that He has given us Free Will that 
implies in us a power of misusing it, that is of sinning. 
God, as it were, stands aside for a time to let our wills 
have free play, that we may of our own choice conform > 
them to His will. He could, of course, prevent us from 
sinning, but only by overruling our free will and taking 
away our liberty. There are things God cannot do, 
things which involve contradictions in themselves. He 
cannot make us free and at the same time not free. 
He might have made us machines incapable of going 
wrong. But we are glad that He did not. A human 
being is.a greater thing than a machine. We cannot 
have the free power to do right of our own will without 
the power to choose the wrong, and the free choice of 
right is a thing without which man would be something 
less than man. 

This question of Free Will and Determinism, however, 
ought to be dealt with more fully than we have time for 
here. JI have done this from time to time and I hope 
to do it again. (33) It needs a lecture to itself. But 
one thing we may say now. The Moral Argument for 
Conscience within is backed up by the witness of history. 
The difference of history from mere chronicling lies in 
tracing a development or an evolution in events. This 
is what makes the contrast between the Old Testament 
and the contemporary records of the Assyrians and 
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Babylonians. They are mere records of events and 
terribly dulltoread. The writings of the Old Testament 
are literature. They string together the events they 
tell of as the witness of God’s purpose with Israel. 
There is a unity in the books. Belief in one God gave 
the Jews a philosophy of history, and just as it is the 
assumption of Natural Science that the world is rational 
and has behind it the workings of a Mind to reveal, so 
it is the assumption of History that the story of mankind 
has a plot and has behind it a moral purpose of which 
to tell. And history witnesses to moral progress and 
purpose in the world. We should not care to study it 
if we did not believe that : 


“through the ages one increasing purpose runs.”’ (34) 


The progress may be slow, with many sets back. After 
all every thirty years witnesses the rise of a new genera- 
tion who have to learn their lessons again for themselves. 
There are times when men seem to go back rather than 
forward. There are things history does not explain. 
Crimes go unavenged. Evil triumphs. The good are 
oppressed ; often there seems to be no justice and no 
right in the world. But the general sense of the world 
gives the lie to a theory of moral pessimism. It is 
strong enough to turn the sayings of men into proverbs. 
“Dieu aura son tour—God’s turn will come,” said 
Massillon. “‘ J’at towjour vu Diew se justifier a la 
longue—-I have always found God justify Himself in 
time,’’ wrote Lacordaire. ‘‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht—The story of the world is the judgment of 
the world,”’ says Schiller. (35) There are few quotations 
more often made than those lines of Longfellow : 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly yet they 
grind exceeding small. 
Though with patience He stands waiting with 
exactness grinds He all.” 
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And quotations do not become hackneyed unless they 
correspond to a real, if not a universal, human experience 
of those best qualified to judge. 

As in history, so is it in personal life. Is it not your 
experience that again and again things you couldn’t 
understand at the time become clear as you look back ? 
Things that seemed unfair, disappointments you could 
see no reason for, hardships that seemed unendurable 
at the time, now you can see have all had their purpose. 
They have made you what you are. They have pushed 
you on to the place you hold. I don’t say we can always 
see this, but isn’t it a fact that we can see a purpose in 
our lives quite clearly enough to justify our believing | 
it is there all the same even when we cannot see it ? 
At any rate is not that the judgment of the clearest 
sighted, of the best men, that the course of our individual 
lives, like the course of history, is guided by a moral 
purpose, by a good God ? 


IV 


I have been going on too long. Let me sum up. 
We have seen our reasons for believing that God is One 
and All Powerful from considering the World as cause 
and effect, that God is Mind and Purpose from looking 
at the order of the Natural World, that He is good 
from the voice of our Conscience and the witness of 
History. (36) 

But the highest goodness that we knowis Love. And 
Love shows itself by self-sacrifice for others, by enduring 
hardship and suffering pain. Has God this kind of 
Love? And if He has not, is not man who has greater 
than God ? 

And one more question. These arguments may be 
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all very good but they appeal mostly to the head. 
They are abstract and not very intelligible, perhaps, to 
the great run of people. And even this argument from 
Conscience, isn’t there something rather terrifying about 
it? Does it give us a very clear picture of a God that 
we can love ? 

The Christian claims that both these questions are 
answered in the story of the Gospels, that it shows a 
loving God and one that we can love. In the next 
lecture we shall try to see how it does so, how people 
understand a story who cannot follow an argument, 
how a man living among men has more power than the 
deepest philosophy, how a religion to be catholic and 
universal must be able to appeal to the labourer and 
the citizen, even to the simplest of undeveloped races 
in the far distant corners of the earth. 


“For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.’ (37) 
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Angels, to see the tears shed in secret—to witness the anguish 
of pride and impatience, where there is no sorrow—the stings 
of remorse, where yet there is no repentance—the wearing, 
never ceasing struggle between conscience and sin—the misery 
of indecision—the harassing, haunting fears of death, and a 
judgment to come—and the superstitions which these engender.”’ 


4. See the quotation from Pascal above p. 28 and Q.T.I, 
Pp: 33, (p. 31), where it is continued. 
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5. Ch. XVIII. ‘ As for our senses, by them we have the 
knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what you will; but 
they do not inform us that things exist without the mind, or 
unperceived, like to those which are perceived.” 

Ch. XX. ‘In short, if there were external bodies, it is 
impossible we should ever come to know it; and if there were 
not, we might have the very same reasons to think there were 
that we have now.” 

A convenient summary of Berkeley’s teaching and of its 
relations to that of Locke and Hume can be found in C. C. J. 
Webb’s A History of Philosophy (Williams and Norgate’s Home 
University Library, 1915), pp. 178-186. 


6. Boswell’s Life, Aug. 6, 1763. ‘“‘ After we came out of the 
church, we stood talking for some time together of Bishop 
Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove the non-existence of 
matter, and that everything in the universe is merely ideal. 
I observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, 
it is impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity 
with which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty 
force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute 
it thus.’ ”’ 


7. Matthew Arnold, Lyric and Elegiac Poems, Switzerland 5. 
To Marguerite. 


8. Tennyson, In Memoriam, XLV. 


“The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that ‘ this is 1’: 
*“ But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘ I,’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch.’ 
“So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined.” 


9. Bk. II, Ch. VII, The Everlasting No. Cp. Book I, Ch. 
VIII, The World out of Clothes: ‘‘ With men of a speculative 
turn there come seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, 
when in wonder and fear you ask yourself that unanswerable 
question: Who am 1; the thing that can say ‘I’? The 
world with its loud trafficking, retires into the distance; and 
through the paper-hangings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied 
tissues of Commerce and Polity, and all the living and lifeless 
integuments (of Society and a Body) wherewith your Existence 
sits surrounded—the sight reaches forth into the void Deep, 
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and you are alone with the Universe, and silently commune 
with it, as one mysterious Presence with another.” 


10. Discours de la Méthode. ‘‘ But immediately afterwards 
I realised that, while I was thus inclined to think that everything 
was false, I who thought it false must necessarily be something. 
I think therefore I am was so sure and certain that all the most 
extravagant suppositions of sceptics could not upset it, and I 
considered that I might unhesitatingly accept it for the first 
principle of the philosophy I was seeking.” 

Co, Cr Ce 7 Webb, A History of Philosophy, p. 144. 

““ Descartes would not say ‘ As sure as that I stand here,’ but 
only ‘ As sure as that I am now thinking.’ I might be under 
a delusion as to the position of my body, nay, as to my having 
a body at all, but not as to my thinking.” 


11. Lord Shaftesbury (1671-1713), Characteristics, Vol. III, 
p. 193 (edition 1732) quoted by W. L. Collins Butler, Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers (Blackwood, 1881), p. 109. “‘ But 
the question is ‘ What constitutes the We or I ?’ and ‘ Whether 
the I of this instant be the same with that of any instant preceding 
it or to come?’ For we have nothing but memory to warrant 
us; and memory may be false. We may believe to have 
thought or reflected thus and thus; but we may be mistaken, 
We may be conscious of that as truth which perhaps was no 
more than a dream.” 


12. De Civitate Det, XI, 26. ‘‘ For we exist, and know that 
we exist and are glad of the fact of existence and knowledge. 
In these three points no deceit that seems like the truth misleads 
us. For we do not come into touch with these facts by any 
bodily sense as we do with the outside world, as in seeing colours, 
hearing sounds, smelling scents, tasting flavours, touching hard 
and soft things . . . but apart from any forms seen or imagined 
which might lead me astray it is perfectly certain that I exist 
and know and am glad of the fact. J am not in the least afraid 
of the arguments of the Sceptics (Academicorum) who say: 
‘Suppose you are mistaken.’ If I am mistaken I exist. Fora 
being that doesn’t exist can’t be mistaken, and therefore I exist 
if Iam mistaken.’ See also XI, 27. Similar passages occur in 
other writings of his. Soliloqguia, II, 13, De Vera Religione, 
XXXIX, 73, De Libero arbitrio, II, 7, De Trinitate, X, 10. A 
short discussion of the question quoting these passages (except 
the last) will be found in W. Montgomery’s St. Augustine (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1914), pp. 148-153. 


13. Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes. Johnsonian Miscellanies. Ed. 
G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1897), Vol. I, p. 202. ‘“‘ I asked him 
once concerning the conversation powers of a gentleman with 
whom I was myself unacquainted— He talked to me at club 
one day (replies our Doctor) concerning Cataline’s conspiracy— 
so I withdrew my attention and thought about Tom Thum.” 
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14. Ep. 246, quoted in W. Montgomery’s St. Augustine, p. 97. 
““ When one of these astrologers after selling to wealthy clients 
his absurd prognostications, calls back his thoughts . . . to the 
management of his own house, he reproves his wife, not with 
words only, but with blows, if he finds her . . . even looking 
out of the window. Nevertheless, if she were to expostulate 
saying: ‘ Why beat me, beat Venus rather, if you can, since it 
is under that planet’s influence that I am compelled to do what 
you complain of,’ he would certainly apply his energies, not to 
invent some of the absurd jargon by which he cajoles the public, 
but to inflict some of the just correction by which he maintains 
his authority at home.” 


15. Sermon II, Upon Human Nature. The quotation 
continues: ‘‘ Which without being consulted, without. being 
advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or 
condemns the doer of them accordingly .. . 

“ Had it strength as it has right; had it power as it has 
manifest authority; it would absolutely govern the world.”’ 


Quoted Q.T.I. p. 47, (p. 45). 


16. Cp. Q.T.I. pp. 40, 47, (pp. 38, 45), for the explanation 
of this term. 


17. Cp. Q.T.I. p. 39, (p. 37). 

18. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Book II, Ch.9. The Everlasting 
Yea: ‘‘ Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that Doubt 
of any sort cannot be removed except by Action. On which 
ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, 
lay this other precept well to heart, which was to me of invaluable 
service: ‘ Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,’ which thou knowest 
to be a Duty! Thy second Duty will already have become 
clearer.” 


19. Cp. J. H. Newman, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent, Pt. II, Ch. X, §1, Natural Religion (Longmans, New Ed. 
1891), pp. 389-396. ‘“‘ Our great internal teacher of religion is, 
as I have said in an earlier part of this Essay, our Conscience. 
Conscience is a personal guide, and I use it because I must use 
myself; I am as little able to think by any mind but my own 
as to breathe with another’s lungs. Conscience is nearer to me 
than any other means of knowledge.”’ The passage referred to 
is in Pt. I, Ch. V, §1, pp. 105-121. 

Cp. p. 122. ‘“‘ That Conscience is the voice of God has grown 
almost into a proverb. . . . Even philosophers, who have been 
antagonists on other points, agree in recognising the inward 
voice of that solemn monitor, personal, peremptory, unargumen- 
tative, irresponsible, minatory, definitive.”’ 


20. Cp. H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Book III, 
Ch. I, §4 (Oxford, 1907), Vol. II, p. 212. ‘“‘ The belief in God, 
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though not (like the belief in a real and an active self) a postulate 
of their being any such thing as Morality at all, is the logical 
presupposition of an ‘ objective’ or absolute Morality.”’ 

Cp. also §6, p. 221: ‘‘ The very idea of Conscience, or of 
the Morality which Conscience proclaims, is unintelligible in 
complete isolation from other elements in our knowledge both 
of ourselves and the world. The idea of Morality implies a 
good deal of other knowledge. It implies the existence of a 
self which knows and feels and wills, and of other selves which 
know and feel and will in a world which we are capable of 
modifying to some extent, but only to some extent.” 


21. Lowell, All Saints’ Day. 
22. Heb. XI, 33. 


23. Cp. J. S. Mill, Utthtarianism, Ch. 2 (Dent’s Everyman’s 
Library), p. 8. ‘‘ Few human creatures would consent to be 
changed into any of the lower animals, for a promise of the 
fullest allowance of the beast’s pleasures; no intelligent human 
being would consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be 
an ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be 
selfish and base, even though they should be persuaded that the 
fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied with his lot than 
they are with theirs. 

“Tt is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied ; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. 
And if the fool, or the pig, are of a different.opinion, it is because 
they only know their own side of the question.” 


24. Sir Oliver Lodge in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. II, No. 3, 
“Christian Doctrine.” ‘“‘ As a matter of fact, the higher man 
of to-day is not worrying about his sins at all, still less about 
their punishment.” 


25. Cp. J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, Pt. I, Ch. V, 
§1, p. 109. quoted Q.T.I., p. 48, (p. 46). The passage continues : 
“Tf, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful broken-hearted 
sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing 
right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same 
soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving 
praise from a father, we certainly have within us the image of 
some person, to whom our love and veneration look, in whose 
smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom 
we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and 
waste away.” 


26. Cp. J. R. Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine, 
Bampton Lectures, 1894, Lecture IV (Macmillan), p. rio, 
““« Things are what they are’ quite irrespectively of how they 
came to be. The truth of astronomical discoveries is not 
affected by the fact, that the faculty which makes them could 
not formerly count four. Neither is the inference from the 
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moral sense to be discredited, because the process of its evolution 
has been gradual.’ 

The author’s whole setting forth of the Moral Argument 
should be read, pp. 103-112. 


27. Cp. H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Bk. III, 
Ch. IV, §1 (Oxford, 1907), Vol. II, p. 356. ‘‘ It is undeniable, of 
course, that our ideas of Quantity and our powers of reasoning 
have developed gradually, nor are they equally developed in 
all races or all individuals. And yet no one thinks of doubting 
the truth of the multiplication table because there are some 
savages who (it is said) cannot count ten: nor does any one 
with a rudimentary training in Metaphysics think this any 
objection to their @ priori character,’’ See the same author’s 
Conscience and Christ (Duckworth, 1916), p. 10: 

“The existence and validity of an objective morality is no 
more affected by its gradual development, or by the fact that 
infants and very low savages may not possess the notion at all, 
than the validity of mathematical axioms is affected by the 
fact, if it be a fact, that some savages cannot count more than 
ten, or that mathematically deficient minds—sometimes very 
brilliant minds in other ways—cannot follow the simplest 
geometrical reasoning.” 

See also his Philosophy and Religion, pp. 19 and 64. 

Cp. Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Part I, Ch. 50. “In 
the seed of a plant, to the eyes of God, and to the understanding 
of man, there exists, though in an invisible way, the perfect 
leaves, flowers, and fruit thereof; for the things that are in 
posse to the sense, are actually existent to the understanding.” 

So Aristotle long before, Politics, Bk. I, §2. ‘‘ The nature is 
the end. For what each thing is when fully developed we call 
its nature, whether we are speaking of a man, a horse, or a 
family.” 

28. Social Evolution, Ch. III. 

29. Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra, XXIII. 

30. A. J. Balfour, Theism and Humanism, Gifford Lectures. 
Lect. IV, Ethics and Theism (Hodder & Stoughton, 1915), p. 128. 
“If the most we can say for morality on the causal side is that 
it is the product of non-moral, and ultimately of material, 
agents, guided up to a certain point by selection, and thereafter 
left the sport of chance, a sense of humour, if nothing else, 
should prevent us wasting fine language on the splendour of 
the moral law and the reverential obedience owed to it by 
mankind.” 


31. And, of course, circumstances change. This was pointed 
out long ago by St. Augustine, Confessions, III, vii, 13. ‘“‘ Surely 
they might understand when they see that in one man one 
garment fits one member and another another; that in one day 
a thing is permitted at one time and prohibited later; that in 
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one house something is permitted, or it may be commanded to 
be done, in one part, which in another, close to it, is forbidden 
under threat of punishment. Does this mean that justice is 
changing and inconstant? No, but times, over which it is 
enthroned, change for that is the very quality of time.” 


32. Cp. J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, Pt. II, Ch. X, 
§1, Natural Religion (Longmans, New Ed., 1891), p. 390. 
““ Moreover, it (Conscience) is so constituted that, if obeyed, it 
becomes clearer in its injunctions, and wider in their range, and 
corrects and completes the accidental feebleness of its initial 
teachings.” 

University Sermons, Sermon II, 7, The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively, (Rivingtons, 3rd Ed.,-1872), 
p. 18: ‘“‘ Since the more closely this inward monitor is respected 
and followed, the clearer, the more exalted, and the more varied 
its dictates become, and the standard of excellence is ever out- 
stripping, while it guides, our obedience, a moral conviction is 
thus at length obtained of the unapproachable nature as well as - 
the supreme authority of That, whatever it is, which is the 
object of the mind’s contemplation.” 

Cp. Carlyle quoted above, p. 86, “‘ Thy second duty will 
already have become clearer.” 


33. For a further discussion of the question of Free Will, 
see Q.T.I. pp. 3-18, (pp. 1-16), Why Men Believe, p. 71. 


34. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


35. I have taken these from Lord Acton’s Introduction to Il 
Principe in his The History of Freedom and other Essays on Liberty 
(Macmillan, 1907), p. 220, where several similar passages are 
quoted. He, however, quotes them to criticise them. The 
quotation from Schiller is from his Resignation, 17. 


36. Cp. Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine, Bampton 
Lectures for 1894, Lecture IV, last words (Macmillan), p. 112. 
“This argument (the moral) obviously corroborates those that 
have gone before, for it resumes them all upon a higher plane. 
It increases our necessity for believing in a free first cause; 
it shows the reason in the world to be, moreover, a righteous 
reason, and it intensifies the evidence of design. It thus crowns 
the convergence of probable arguments which spring from the 
very centre of our personal consciousness, and can only be even 
plausibly refuted on the assumption that that consciousness is 
fundamentally untrue.” 


37. Tennyson, In Memoriam, XXXVI. 


LECTURE IV 


THE ARGUMENT FROM REVELATION 


“ Remembering every moment Who 
Beside creating thee unto 
These ends, and these for thee, was said 
To undergo death in thy stead 
In flesh like thine: so ran the tale.”’ 


BROWNING, Easter Day, XXX. 


“ Then is the tale true, and God shows complete.”’ 


The Ring and the Book, X. 
THE PopE, 1. 1372. 


So far our evidence for the existence of God has been 
drawn partly from the world around us and partly from 
ourselves. We have argued from the signs of power, 
order, and design, in Nature. We have seen how they 
show us that He is one, a universal mind and purpose. 
They have been drawn also from the world within, from 
conscience and the moral sense. We have seen how the 
Moral Argument shows us a God righteous and personal. 
Of the two the argument from the Macrocosm, or the 
great world outside us, and the arguments from the 
Microcosm, or the little world within, the latter are, as 
we saw, far the stronger. 

But strongest of all are the arguments which unite 
the two, the arguments which deal with things God has 
done outside man but has done directly for man so that 
they appeal to hisinmost heart. What God has revealed 
from the outside, in the course of history, by the teach- 
ings of prophets, by the inspiration of writers, by the 
example of saints, by the working of miracles, above all 
by His direct showing of Himself in Jesus Christ, is the 
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strongest of all arguments for belief in Him. Strongest, 
I say, not merely because it is the most intelligible, 
being drawn from the experience and example of our 
fellow men, whom we can understand better than sticks 
and stones, or even than the working of our own hearts ; 
but strongest also because it appeals to our whole being. 
Arguments drawn from the order of Nature appeal, 
after all, only to our intellects. But our intellects are 
cold things. We don’t believe very strongly when we 
are merely convinced by argument. A proof of what 
God has actually done comes home to us more. It 
appeals to our practical sense. And if the thing He 
has done stirs our feelings, if it calls forth gratitude and 
thankfulness and love, then it is the strongest and the 
most convincing of all. 

So our subject to-day is the Argument from Revelation. 
This is the outline of what I am going to say: 


WHY WE BELIEVE IN GOD 
LECTURE IV 
THE ARGUMENT FROM REVELATION AND HISTORY 


I. What 1s Revelation ? 
(a) Natural and Revealed Religion. 
(6) Revelation and discovery. 
(c) Fullest when most personal. 


II. Love the Highest Quality in Man. 
(a) Of a father—working for and with his 
children. 
(b) Of a mother—suffering for her children. 
(c) Of a friend—dying for his fellow man. 


III. Js there Love like this in God ? 
(a) The Gospel story of Jesus. 
(6) Standing every test of history. 
(c) Appealing to men’s hearts. 
(d) Three illustrations from Browning. 


ARGUMENT FROM REVELATION gi 


IV. Conclusion. 
(a) The contrastof Materialism or Agnosticism. 
(6) The Christian conception the most reason- 
able and the broadest. 


Our subject, I say, is the Argument from Revelation. 
What exactly do we mean by Revelation ? 


I 


In old days it was the custom to talk of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. Men drew a distinction between 
them. Natural Religion was that which man found 
out for himself. He looked round him at the course of 
Nature and drew his conclusions. He discovered by 
his reason signs of God’s working, and framed his beliefs 
accordingly. Natural Religion was supposed to be the 
common religion of all men. 

Revealed Religion came in to tell him things he couldn’t 
find out for himself. Prophets were charged with 
special messages from God. Miracles “ violating the 
laws of Nature,” as they would have said, guaranteed 
these messages. These truths were told to specially 
chosen people. Naturally men were inclined to regard 
revealed religion as a sort of superstructure built on 
Natural Religion. It was, as it were, an extra. 
Christianity was the same as other religions with some- 
thing added to them. 

This idea was very strong in the eighteenth century. 
On the one side were the Deists who believed only in 
this Natural Religion and denied the value of prophecy, 
miracles, and special revelation altogether. At best, 
they said, Christianity only confirmed what reason 
could draw from the order of the world. On the other 
side were men like Bishop Butler who argued for the 
value of both. In his great work generally called “‘ The 
Analogy ’’’—-the full title is ““ The Analogy of Religion, 
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Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ’’—he dealt in Part I with “ Natural Religion,” 
and in Part II with “ Revealed Religion.” His object 
was to show that the difficulties in Revealed Religion, 
which the Deists rejected, were no greater than those 
in the Natural Religion which they accepted. He said 
there was an analogy between the two. They both 
came from the same God. And he supported his argu- 
ment by a quotation from a third century writer, 
Origen, to show that his idea was no new thing, a_ 
quotation which is carved on his monument in Bristol 
Cathedral. (1) 

But is this distinction valid? Can we separate 
Natural and Revealed Religion in this way? The old 
hard and fast contrast was undermined by Bp. Butler 
himself when he argued from one to the other. If 
there was this analogy, and God was the source of both, 
they couldn’t be looked upon as so different, or as 
opposed to one another. 

And, when you come to think about it, both are 
revealed. God shows Himself in Nature. As the old 
Psalmist said, ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handywork.’’ People 
often talk about God’s great Book of Nature as a sort 
of second Bible. (2) ‘“‘ The invisible things’ wrote St. 
Paul “ of him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity,’ (3)—a text 
St. Augustine was so fond of quoting. (4) And even 
when you are trying to find out something for yourself, 
don’t you know how it sometimes suddenly comes to 
you in a flash by a sort of revelation? Or you give up 
hunting in your mind for it, and then all at once it comes 
up of itself. (5) Ideas come to us quite as much as we 
come to them. 

And in the same way both are discovered. There 
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must be response to revelation. The prophets have 
to be listened to if their messages are to reveal anything. 
Man has to interpret the course of the world by which 
God works out His purpose. He may write the pages 
of history but man has got to read them. We say that 
Christ is the revelation of God, but men also say that 
they “ find ’’ Christ. 

In other words, Revelation and Discovery are the 
same process looked at from different points of view. 
To invent a thing means to come upon it, but it was 
there all the time. America existed before Columbus 
discovered it, and the Indians he found there considered 
that they were revealing themselves when they came 
out of hiding. (6) To discover means to move away 
something that was hiding a thing, but things often 
reveal themselves by removing the obstacle themselves. 
This is specially the case in communication between 
two persons. The eighteenth century laid stress on 
reasoning, and was thinking chiefly about finding out 
and revealing ideas. Nowadays we lay more stress on 
the whole personality of man. We don’t only find things 
by our reason, and we don’t merely find out ideas. We 
get to know men and show ourselves to others. In all 
human intercourse one man reveals and another dis- 
covers. The activity of both is necessary. 

For instance, I am revealing my ideas on this subject 
and you are discovering them. But no amount of my 
talking will make you know what I am driving at unless 
you attend, and, on the other hand, no amount of your 
asking questions or listening will tell you what I think 
if | don’t answer and say nothing. The proportions 
of our activities may vary. If I don’t take trouble 
to make myself clear you will find it hard to discover my 
meaning. If you don’t attend I shall have to exert 
myself to make my meaning plain. 

So God reveals Himself and is found. But He has 
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two ways of doing it, through physical nature and 
through man. When He speaks through the lower of 
the two, through physical nature, He demands a bigger 
proportion of effort on man’s part, though it is effort 
chiefly with the less important part of his being,—his 
Reason. Chiefly, I say, because moral qualities are 
demanded as well—patience, diligence, and hard work. 
He must be humble and ready to learn. Nature is only 
conquered by being obeyed. To understand the world 

man must become as a little child. (7) 3 

But when God speaks in history He speaks in and 
through men. Then the initiative is on God’s part, if 
we may callit so. His Grace is the ruling factor besides 
which man’s works take a second, though a very 
important, place. The activity of man, too, is less 
that of his reason than of his feelings and will. It is 
quite a mistake to think that Natural Religion is that 
most universally held by men. It is rather the religion 
of philosophers. It is the result of reflecting on nature. 
The ordinary man is far more appealed to by what God 
has done in man. And because the appeal is stronger 
it seems to require less effort to respond to it. 

So the name of Revealed Religion was applied to 
this form of God’s self-showing, while that in which man 
seems to take a more active part used to be called 
Natural Religion. And because it was chiefly with his 
intellect that man found out such things, a contrast was 
drawn between reason and revelation as if revelation 
were opposed to reason. But the real distinction 
seems to be, not between Natural and Revealed Religion, 
since both are revealed. It is rather between revelation 
through physical nature and revelation through human 
nature, or, since men live in time, between revelation 
through philosophy, and revelation in history. (8) 

God’s part is greater in revelation through human 
nature and in history, but I doubt if we are right in 
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saying that man’s part is less. It is rather that when 
there is this direct mutual action between personalities 
that the activity of both is greater. We are always more 
interested in persons than in things. Even if it costs 
more effort to understand things, that does not mean 
that we are less active in dealing with persons. It is 
rather the other way. Our feelings and our wills come 
into play. And, as Job said, the sea and the heavens 
“are but the outskirts of his ways.’’ (9) When God 
speaks to the heart it comes home to us more, and the 
Moral Argument of our last lecture is more convincing 
than the arguments from Design, Order, and Cause, 
that went before. But what God does in men comes 
home still more, for 
“God is soul, souls I and thou: with souls 
should souls have place.’’ (10) 

The argument from the history of the Church, from the 
work of prophets, from the united experience of men, 
from the converging testimony of philosophers is still 
more powerful because it speaks of what God has done 
inman. But strongest of all arguments is the revelation 
of what He has done in human nature in the Historical 
Christ. (11) 


IT 


Revelation, then, is not only a revealing of ideas. 
That is one form of revelation. There is the revelation 
of prophecy. There is the revelation of inspiration. 
We think of these chiefly as conveying truth to men. 
But there is a revelation of character also. As I talk 
here, you form your opinion of me as well as of what I 
say. That opinion may not be a very correct one, but 
it is much nearer the truth than it would be if I had not 
come here to lecture. And, as a matter of fact, it is 
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character that tells. If I can convince you that I am 
fair and honest you are much more likely to accept my 
arguments, even if you do not quite follow them. If I 
lose my temper or become abusive, however good a case 
I may have you will believe itisa badone. Ifaspeaker 
is sympathetic he wins you round ; if he bores you you 
go against what he says. We judge on moral grounds. 
As Christian said to Charity in the house “ built by the 
Lord of the Hill for the relief and security of Pilgrims,” 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, “a man may by his 
conversation soon overthrow what by argument or 
persuasion he doth labour to fasten on others for their 
good.”’ (12) 

So the difficulties that many men feel about God are © 
moral. ‘“‘Is He a loving God?”’ they ask. Belief is 
largely a matter of feeling. You can’t believe in some- 
one whom you can’t love, and you can’t love anyone 
who can’t love you back. We believe by what people 
call ‘‘ value judgments.’’ If God is not a God we can 
love, we refuse to believe in Him. ‘Only a loving God 
can call out love and loyalty from us. (13) 

Now the Moral Argument, or the Argument from 
Conscience, that we thought of last week, shows us a 
just and good God. But it is a God far above us, and 
absclute goodness, overwhelming, unapproachable. It 
is the God of the hero of Ibsen’s drama Brand, whose 
wife cries : 

“God as thou wouldst have me view Him 
Is a monarch on His throne. 


How dare I, then, turn unto Him 
With my lowly mother’s moan ? ”’ (14) 


Does it, we are inclined to ask, cost God anything to be 
good? The Stoic Seneca said man was greater than 
God since the philosopher gains by conquest what God 
merely owes to His nature. (15) And can we love 
anyone whom it costs nothing to love us ? 
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Let us analyse this idea of ours of Love. Let us see 
what we mean by it when we are talking of men. 

Human love shows itself in three forms. First there 
is paternal love, the love of a father for his children. 
It shows itself in his working for them. - He toils through 
long hours in the office or the shop. He spends anxious 
times planning for their future. He denies himself to 
save so that in days to come they may not want. But 
all this calls out no particular response from them. It 
is as they grow up and he begins to be able to enter into 
. their lives and they into his that the best features of a 
father’s love come out. He beginstowork withhischildren 
instead of forthem. He has to lay aside his grownupness 
and come down to their point of view. He has to bea boy 
again with his boys, to empty himself of his maturity 
and think as they do, to join in their sports and share 
their difficulties. The same is true of a teacher who 
stands in the place of a father. The condition of good 
teaching is to come down to the child’s level to talk his 
language and to think his thoughts. It is just this 
transition from the attitude of ruling and guiding, 
necessary while the children are little, to that of being 
comrades and companions, that is so difficult. 

So John Locke once told Lady Masham that his 
father : 


“used a conduct towards him when young that he 

often spoke of afterwards with great approbation. 

It was the being severe to him by keeping him in 

much awe, and at a distance, when he was a boy, 

but relaxing, still by degrees, of that severity as he 

grew up to be a man, till, he being become capable 

of it, he lived perfectly with him as a friend.’’ (16) 
That, no doubt, largely made John Locke what he was. 
Then there is the love of a mother. A mother’s love 
watches over her child from its earliest years, cease- 
lessly, unremittingly. Where the father’s work takes 
his thoughts away for long hours, hers are continually 
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about her little ones. Days and nights of anxiety are 
hers as they pass through their childish ailments. 
Continual care is needed to guide them in all their 
actions from the first. And as they grow up and pass 
out into the world they are always in her thoughts: it 
is perhaps almost worse when she can no longer share 
their sorrows as she did when they brought them all to 
her in their earliest years. And every child is born 
into the world with pain and suffering. Every mother 
has risked her life in giving birth to her child. | 

But greater even than a father’s or a mother’s love 
may be the love of man toman. The love that is shown 
in living and working for others in social life, the love 
of husband and wife “ till death us do part,” the love 
that leads men to suffer for great causes—-and you will 
have to suffer if you are to do any great work in the 
world—the “ pure love of their country ”’ that “ puts 
Glory and Grace into all”’ (17) men do when called to 
her service, the love of man to man that is shown 
supremely in death. “ Greater love hath no man than 
this,” as we had abundant witness in the War, “ that 
a man lay down his life for a friend.’’ And 

“* Service is Sweet, for all true life is death.” (18) 


III 


Is there anything like thisin God? Or is man higher 
in this point at least than he? If there is not, then, 
as Browning wrote : 

“* The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God.” (19) 
When we ask this question we are met with a story in 
history which tells of a love fulfilling all the tests of 
love of father, mother, and friend. A story of a God 
coming down to earth from heaven, laying aside His 
glory, living as Man among fellow men, helping them from 
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a level not from above, side by side with them, not, as 
He said, exercising lordship over them like the kings of 
the Gentiles who are called benefactors, but as a brother. 
Just as the wise teacher comes down to the level of his 
scholars, (20) just as the father learns to be a boy 
with his boys, so the story is of One who was a Man 
with his fellow men, of a God who is a Comrade and a 
Brother, of a Father in a new and greater sense than 
had been conceived before. 

And it is the story of One who suffered for His fellow- 
men as a mother feels and suffers for her children, One 
who talked in simple language to them, (21) One touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, One tender-hearted, 
sitting tired and thirsty by a well, weeping at the grave 
of a friend, praying in an agony in a garden, and all the 
time God. I am not quite sure whether we are right 
in saying that God is impassible, that He in His eternal 
nature cannot suffer. I am iriclined to suspect that the 
idea is a wrong inheritance from the Greeks and their 
speculations about a God who isn’t this and isn’t that. 
It is, of course, quite right to clear away from our 
thoughts of God any idea of defect or limitation, but I 
am inclined to believe that the insistence that God is 
above suffering is due to a false idea that pain is in 
itself an evil. But, in any case, our story tells us of a 
God who put Himself in such a position that He could 
suffer. If in His eternal nature He is above feeling 
pain, it says that He, at least, so identified Himself with 
poor human nature that He entered into it and suffered 
in that at least. 

And it is a story which says that He stopped short of 
nothing. He lived His life of suffering to the bitter 
end, that He was obedient even to a death on the cross, 
that by this complete life, lived out to the last, He 
identified Himself with the whole human race, with all 
its sorrows and suffering, so that His death has been 
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accepted as for the whole human race, that “‘ he saved - 
others, himself he could not save.” 

And it is a story that stands every test of history. 
It is told in the records of eye-witnesses and 
contemporaries. It is preserved in documents as no 
other event of the distant past is preserved. Where 
for certain events of Roman history we depend on 
manuscripts copied fifteen hundred years after the 
author wrote them, a bare two hundred and fifty 
separate ours from their first setting down. Where for 
the works of many ancient authors we depend on single 
copies of their works, the old manuscripts of the Gospels 
are a hundred and a half, and later copies run to 
thousands. (22) The story is told by trustworthy 
witnesses who had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose, men of different characters and temperaments, 
men whose words and works make us feel that they 
were incapable of fraud, men who lived in a sceptical 
age and knew their statements would be challenged by 
Sadducees who said there was neither angel nor spirit. 

The story, too, does not stand by itself. It was 
prepared for by a long sequence of events before, though 
it was unexpected when it came. (23) It is borne out 
by the tale of its consequences, by the after-history 
of the movement it started, by the organisation springing 
from it, by the moral change it wrought in the world. 
It is a story which still is a power, which is constantly 
being “‘ disproved,”’ but reappears as strong as ever, (24) 
which appeals to age after age—popular hymnody speaks 
of ‘“ the old, old story ’’—to people after people, not only 
to the simple and poor but as well to the ruler, the 
philosopher, and the saint. 

These are points which must be the subject of other 
lectures. I have dealt with them before and hope to 
deal with them again. The strength of the evidence 
for the Christian Gospel is immense, but, after all, its 
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power lies in its appeal to the heart. This is really a 
far stronger reason for belief. ‘‘ The heart has reasons,’’ 
wrote Pascal, ‘‘ that the reason knows naught of.”’ (25) 
The moral beauty of the idea of God coming to earth to 
show His love for man in suffering for us is what draws 
men to believe. It sometimes shows its attraction in 
strange and crude forms. Men declare they are 
“ converted,’’ and say they are “‘ saved by the Blood 
of Jesus.”” They give vent to their feelings in language 
that seems exaggerated. They sing hymns that appear 
to us unreal. They try to explain the change by 
theology that strikes us as grotesque, by explanations 
that we can only call immoral. They say that God 
was angry with men for their sins, and Christ was 
substituted for them so that they were let off the 
punishment that they had deserved! Now it is very 
easy to pick holes in such a conception of God, or to 
point out the immorality of such a transaction. But 
that doesn’t end the matter. Their explanations may 
be all wrong, but there has been a change. They have 
experienced it and it has got to be accounted for. The 
fact remains that the cross of Christ does appeal to 
men, and does alter their lives. 

But it is not only in these forms of popular theology 
that we find this appeal. It has been put forward by 
countless theologians and writers (26)—by none perhaps 
more forcibly and in more varied forms than by the 
poet Robert Browning. He urges it, not as a beautiful 
fancy, but as a reasoned belief. Huis biographer, Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, tells how in times when he was otherwise 
sceptical he still held to the belief that Christ alone 
revealed a God who was Love. 


** I know,” he said, “‘ the difficulty of believing. 
I know all that may be said against it [the Christian 
scheme of salvation, probably in the popular form 
just alluded to] on the ground of history, of reason, 
of even moral sense. I grant even that it may bea 
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fiction. But Iam none the less convinced that the 
life and death of Christ, as Christians apprehend 
them, supply something which their humanity 
requires and that is trueforthem. The evidence of 
Divine power is everywhere about us; not so the 
evidence of Divine love. That love could only 
reveal itself to the human heart by some supreme 
act of human tenderness and devotion ; the fact, or 
fancy, of Christ’s cross and passion could alone 
supply such a revelation.” (27) 


And in his robuster moments he knew, as we do, that 
there is little to be said against it on the ground of 
history and reason, and none on that of moral sense. 
He knew, as we do, that it is fact not fiction. 

Let us take three examples of Browning’s treatment 
of this idea. It will help to bring it home to us. 

The first is the imaginary story of an Eastern doctor. 
He writes to his friend and master Abib, and this letter 
makes the poem. It is called “ An Epistle containing 
the strange medical experience of Karshish, the Arab 
Physician.”” You can find it in any edition or selection 
of the poet’s works. 

He has come across a curious case in a little village 
near Jerusalem, to which he is travelling. It is a case 
of mania, he says, subinduced by epilepsy resulting in a 
three days’ trance. At first he writes of other medical 
matters, but this case is what is really in his mind. The 
man declares he was dead, and that a Nazarene physician 
called him back to life. His whole values of life are 
altered. He doesn’t care if you tell him the Roman 
armies are coming to stamp out his city and himself ; 
he is only impatient at ignorance and carelessness and 
sin. “‘Why hasn’t he sought out the physician? ”’ 
The usual story. He was accused of wizardry and was 
murdered. It was about the time of the earthquake. 
How could he have stopped it ? The other imputations 
about him must be lies. But it is just these other 
imputations that really interest him. He can’t keep 
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them back, though he feels they are unprofessional. 
And after all Lazarus—that is the man’s name—is mad. 
Still a doctor should keep back nothing. Well: 


““ This man so cured regards the curer then, 
As—God forgive me—who but God himself, 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile ! 
* * * 


And must have so avouched himself, in fact.’’ 


He tries to put the idea from him. It is abhorrent to 
all his belief. “‘ Why write of such trivial things like 
this when there are really important things to note ? ”’ 
Why “ he saw some blue flowering borage of the Aleppo 
sort growing round a pool!” 

But he can’t put it away. He closes his letter with 
excuses for “ this long and tedious case.’ It must have 
been that he was tired when he met the man. He 
can’t explain it. He apologises and ends up. But it is 
no good. The idea has seized him. A God who loves! 
who demands our love! a human intelligible God! who 
has loved to the end. He breaks out: 

“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself. 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!’ ”’ 
% * x 


The next is a poem put into the mouth of David, 
entitled ‘‘ Saul.’”’ The young shepherd lad tells how he 
was called to the court to win Saul back to life. The 
king possessed by an evil spirit stands transfixed in his 
dark tent, clinging to the main prop that sustains the 
pavilion. David sings first the old tunes, the songs of 
natural common life. First the airs of the country, of 
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the sheep folds, the lure of the quails, the help-tune of 
the reapers, the ballad of the hero, the funeral dirge, 
the wedding chant, and the intoned chorus of the 
Levites in prayer. 

Here he stops, for Saul groans. It is the first sign of 
returning life. David then sings of the best of human 
life, of physical activity, of manhood’s prime vigour, 
of the wild joys of living, of : 

““ the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water,” 


of the joys of the chase, of the meal, of sleep. 


““ How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit 
to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever 
in joy,” 
of all of which Saul ought to be the splendid example. 
Saul moves. His life is in the balance, ‘“‘ death was 
past, life not come.’’ David sings of spiritual life, 
rejecting : 
““ mere comforts that spring 
From the mere mortal life held in common by man 
and by brute,”’ 
saying how: 


*‘ each deed thou hast done 
Dies, revives, goes to work in the world,” 


and Saul slowly comes to himself and resumes his 
sceptre and his crown. David yearns to help him. He 
would do anything for him; he would give him, if he 
could, both a present and a future life : 


“I would add to that life of the past, both the future 
and this, 
I would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages 
hence, 
At this moment—had love but the warrant, love’s 
heart to dispense ! ”’ 


Then it all flashes across him. His power is nothing to 
God’s greatness : 
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“Have I knowledge ? confounded it shrivels at 
Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought ? how purblind, how blank, to 
the Infinite Care! ’’ 


And has he greater Love than God ? 
“Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate 
gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? 
here, the parts shift ? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator, the end, 
what began ? ”’ 


Would he suffer for Saul ?>—then God would too: 


“‘ Would I suffer for him that I love ? So would’st 
Thou—so wilt Thou ! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, 
uttermost crown.”’ 


So he leaps to the idea of the Christ revealing God in 
manhood : 
““ He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest 
shall stand the most weak. 
*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my 
flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it 
shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee: a Man like 
to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever! a Hand 
like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See 
the Christ stand ! ” 


* id * 


A third example. One in which the idea is not 
merely sprung upon us to make us realise its immensity 
as in “‘ Kharshish,’’ nor set out with a wrought-up 
climax as in “ Saul.”” In The Ring and the Book it is 
argued out quietly. 

The Ring and the Book is a sordid Italian story of 
greed, deceit, cruelty, and murder. An impoverished 
count marries a young girl thinking she has money. 
He is tricked. He puts temptation in her way. His 
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cruelty drives her torun away. He follows and murders 
her, hoping the world will believe that the young priest 
who saved her was guilty. The story is told again and 
again from different points of view. Each actor tells 
his or her version, and the truth is slowly unfolded with 
wonderful art. At the end the Pope is called upon to 
give judgment. After hearing all the evidence, at the 
close of a long, grey March day, he has to pronounce 
Count Guido guilty. But before he condemns a fellow- 
man he reviews the whole basis of his belief by which, 
according to his lights, he acts in God’s name. That 
belief is based partly on Natural Religion, but chiefly on 
the Gospel, which alone satisfies both heart and head. 
** There is, beside the works, a tale of Thee 
In the world’s mouth, which I find credible: 
I love it with my heart: unsatisfied, 


I try it with my reason, nor discept 
From any point I probe and pronounce sound.” 


God’s strength and intelligence are seen in His works, 
but they do not, as we are now, tell us clearly of His 
love. More is wanted if love, too, is infinite. 


““ Conjecture of the worker by the work ; 
Is there strength there ?—enough: Intelligence ? 
Ample: but goodness in a like degree ? 
Not to the human eye in the present state, 
An isosceles deficient in the base. 
What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 
But just this instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit ? So is strength, 
So is intelligence ; let love be so, 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 
Then is the tale true and God shows complete.’’ (28) 


IV 


I have gone through my arguments for Theism. As 
I have repeatedly said, I do not suppose they will 
convince you if you do not already believe in God. 
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For men believe on quite other grounds than logical 
proof. But I think I may claim to have shown, at 
least, that the Christian belief in One God, the Father 
Almighty, cannot be declared unreasonable. In pointing 
out how each argument enlarged our idea of the deity 
I have been expressing my conviction that the Christian 
conception of God is quite the fullest and broadest of 
all the varieties of Theistic belief. 

You may be unable to accept it. In common honesty 
you may be obliged to say that you do not hold it. But 
if so, do not boast about it. You may be compelled 
to adopt a narrower creed, but at least recognise that 
it is narrower. You may be obliged in truth to yourself 
to own that you cannot see things so clearly. Well 
then! frankly say so, but don’t think your faith is the 
better for being misty and confused. A materialistic 
explanation of the Universe may seem to you more 
definite. But it is a definiteness gained at the cost of 
breadth. Or, again, an attitude of agnosticism may 
seem to you more broad, but it only offers breadth at 
the cost of reality. 

And if you are compelled to accept a narrower creed, 
do not give up, and stop thinking about it. Hold fast 
to what you do believe and try to build it up to some- 
thing more complete. If you are merely a Monist 
believing in the unity of the world, try and see if you 
cannot hold that unity to be universal reason, a spiritual 
unity. And if you can fairly say you do, ask yourself 
if there is not a purpose in it all, if your Monism is not 
ethical as well as spiritual. It is a poor and vague 
creed this Ethical Monism, but it is better than nothing. 
It gives you something to build upon. See if you are 
not in your heart convinced that that purpose is a good 
one, that there is an Eternal, Absolute Righteousness. 
Put it to the practical test. Try and live according to 
the standard it implies, and see if the conviction does 
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not grow, even by your failure, that that righteousness 
is not a mere abstraction, but is personal—a living God. 
And if you have won your way to Unitarian Theism, 
don’t rest there. Read again the story of the Gospels, 
study Christian theology, get into touch with practical 
Christian life, mix with the worshipping crowds and kneel 
at the Christian altar, and see if you cannot expand and 
deepen, and clarify, and enrich your idea of God till 
it becomes that of the Christian Creed, the Christian . 
Church, and the Christian Life. 
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1. ‘‘ He who believes the scripture to have proceeded from 
HIM who is the AUTHOR OF NATURE, may well expect to 
find the SAME SORT OF DIFFICULTIES in it as are found 
in the CONSTITUTION OF NATURE.” Origen, Philocal. 
p. 23. Works, Vol. I, Introduction (Oxford, 1549), p. 5. 


2. See above, p. 30. Note 22. 
3. Rom. I, 20. . 
4. Seven times in his Confessions. 


5. Butler, Analogy, Part II, Ch. iii. ‘“‘ How capricious and 
irregular a way of information . . . is that of invention, by 
means of which Nature instructs us in matters of science and in 
many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly depend ; 
that a man should, by this faculty, be made acquainted with 
a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he is thinking of something 
else, which he has in vain been searching after, it may be, for 
years.’ Works, Vol. I, p. 178. 


6. Cp. Tertullian, Apology, Ch. II. ‘“‘ Quod autem invenitur, 
fuit, et quod fuit, non ejus deputabitur qui invenit, sed ejus 
qui instituit; erat enim antequam inveniretur.”’ (‘‘ But if a 
thing is discovered it existed before, and its existence is to 
be attributed not to the discoverer but to its creator. For it 
existed before it was discovered.’’) 


7. Cp. Bacon, Valerius Terminus, Ch. I. ‘“ Nay it is a point 
fit and necessary in the front and beginning of this work without 
hesitation or reservation to be professed, that it is no less true 
in the kingdom of knowledge than in God’s kingdom of heaven, 
that no man shall enter into it except he become first as a little 
child.”” Cp. Novum Organum, LXVIII. 


8. Cp. C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relation of God and 
Man, (Nisbet, 1911), Chapter II, ‘‘ Natural and Revealed 
Religion,’’ and Ch. III, p. 64: “‘ We have seen . . . that it 
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the same, roughly corresponded with those of the traditional 
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ment, the ideas, that is, implied in religious practices or expressed 
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of particular religions, and varied from one to the other.’’ The 
whole chapter should be read. It is difficult to find any single 
sentence to quote that will sum up its argument. 


9. Job XXVI, 14. 


10. R. Browning, Fertshta’s Fancies, “‘ The Eagle.’’ Works, 
Vol. II (Smith Elder, 1910), p. 658. The point of the poem is 
that man lives a less full ife in communion with Physical Nature 
than in communion with Human Nature. 

““ Which lacks food the more 
Body or soulin me? I starve in soul: 
So may mankind: and since men congregate 
In towns, not woods—to Ispahan forthwith.” 


11. Cp. R. H. Thouless. An Introduction to the Psychology 
of Religion (Cambridge, 1923), p. 282. If we find that by 
following the dictates of religious experience, we build up a 
system which, on the whole, corresponds with the religious 
system built up from consideration of the other types of relevant’ 
experience—i.e., from the facts of the natural world, the historical 
fact of religions, and the fact of moral consciousness, then we 
have a very impressive argument for the general validity of 
religious experience.” 


Cp. C. C. J. Webb, Op. cit., p. 65. “ Contrary to what 
one might perhaps have expected, an insistence on the importance 
of the historical element does not go with a lower, but rather 
with a higher type of religion.” 


12. I have worked out this idea more fully in my Why Men 
Believe (S.P.C.K., 1921), p. 62. 


13. Cp. Dante, Purgatorio, XXII, 1, 10: 


*“ Amore 
Acceso da virti sempre altro accese, 
Pur che la fiamma sua paresse fuore.”’ 
(Love can never fail 
to warm another’s bosom, so the light 
shine manifestly forth.) 

Cp. Augustine, De Cat Rud:, IV. “ Nulla est enim major ad 
amorem invitatio quam praevenire amando.’’ (There is no 
greater incentive to love than to be first in loving.) 

And Confessions, IV, 14, 21, ““Ex amante alio accenditur 


alius.’”” (One love kindles another.) 
Ido ACK IV, 1. 337. 
15. Ep. 35. 


16. T. Fowler, Locke (Macmillan’s English Men of Letters 
Series, 1880), p. I. 


17. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and applied by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch in his Studies in Literature (Cambridge, 1919), 
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Pp. 320, to Pasteur, who as a boy, unable to fight for France, 
vowed his life to her service and conquered her enemies by his 
greater services to humanity. In the Puilgrim’s Progress it is 
said of the ‘‘ Lover of poor Pilgrims ’”’ who, Bunyan said, “ had 
fought with and slain him that had the power of Death, but not 
without great danger to himself, which made me love him the 
more.”’ 


18. Henry Newbolt, Songs of the Fleet, V, ‘‘ Fare Well.” 


19. Christmas Eve, V. The whole passage runs: 


““_In youth I looked to these very skies, 
And probing their immensities, 
I found God there, His visible power ; 
Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 
Of that power, an equal evidence 
That His love, there too, was the nobler dower. 
For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 


20. Cp. Athanasius, De Incarnatione, XV. ‘ For as a kind 
teacher who cares for his disciples, if some of them cannot 
profit by higher subjects, comes down to their level and teaches 
them at any rate by simpler courses, so also did the Word of 
God.”’ 


21. Cp. Augustine, De Cat. Rud., X. ‘‘ Hinc ergo factus est 
parvulus in medio nostrum tanquam nutrix fovens filios suos. 
Num enim delectat, nisi amor invitet, decurtata et mutilata 
verba immurmurare?’’ (So He became a little child in our 
midst as a nurse tending her sons. For what pleasure were 
ane in murmuring clipped and broken words unless led by 
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22. For a justification of these assertions see Question Time, 
Series III, pp. 33-4, (pp. 159-160). 
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(S.P.C.K., 1916), p. 49. 


24. See, for instance, Mr. William Archer in the Rationalist 
Press Association Annual for 1919 and quoted on p. 22 of an 
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26. e.g. Blake, Jerusalem: 96,1. 23. Ed. E. J. Ellis (Chatto 
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‘* Jesus said : Wouldest thou love one who never died 

For thee, or ever die for one who had not died for 
thee: 

And if God dieth not for Man, and giveth not 
himself 

Eternally for Man, Man could not exist, for Man is 
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And God is Love, every kindness to another is a 
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In the Divine Image, nor can Man exist but by 
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